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^ .DEFACE 



In this golden age of conferences and conventions, thi. conplaint 
is heard with increasing frequency that such get-togethers aisount to 
little niore than well— organized wastes of tinie* Unfortunately, profes- 
sional meetings in the field of education tend to represent no exception* 
The same speakers repeat the same admonitions, at the same great length, 
before the same audiences year after year* Naturally, little is carried 
away from these conferences by the participants, and little is changed 
as a result* 

It was for this reason that we were determined to do things 
differently — and it was for this reason that we dared to bill our- 
selves as a "not-the usual type" of conference* Instead of the usual 
"expert'* speakers we wanted to hear from educational experts in the 
area of disadvantaged children in the truest sense of the word: those 

classroom tea.chers who dculy prove their ability to work effectively with 
children in the ghetto schools* (In the weeks following the conference 
we received a number of letters from participating teachers who indicated 
thair although they had been teaching for several years — - in one 
instance, upwards of ten years — this was the first time that anyone 
in the field of education had ever asked for their opinion or advice 
about anything pf rtaining to classroom teaching* ) University professors 
were asked to do the impossible and keep quiet fc^r long periods of time, 
in order that they might direct their atirention towards what they could 
learn from these teachers and what they might subsequently incorporate 
into their teacher-training courses* Later, there was blunt exchange 
between teachers and professors which is reported here as it took 
place, with no attempt made to alter the character of the situations 
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or that of the stateaents nade either teachers or professors. 

These Proceedings , then, are presented as a contribution to the estab- 
lishment of a continuing dialogue between the people who really count 
in educating childrens classroom teachers and the university rofes— 

sors who /repare these teachers to meet the responsibilities of their 
profession. 

Many of the participants in the meetings have expressed an interest 
activity in relation to the conference. Accordingly we 
hope to forward a detailed questionnaire to all who took part in the 
original conference one year after the fact* This would be carried out 
for the purpose of ascertaining what each pa ticipant had done different- 
ly in his own particular sphere in relation to educating disadvantaged 
children as a o.irect result of the conference. In this way we should be 
able to judge more accurately the effectiveness of conferences of this 
kind and hence determine the desirability of sponsoring others of a 
sioiil^r design and objective. The results of this questionnaire as well 
as our analysis and evaluation of these results would be a\^ailable to 
all who requested them. 

I would like to take this opportunity to ex’^ress my appreciation to 
the sponsoring org nizs.tions and the participants and especially to 
Dr. Shelly P. Koenigsberg, who proposed this Conference |for her magnifi- 
cent work in organizing the conference and editing the froceedings. We 
are also thankful to Mrs. Nancy Mad way for her contributions to the pre- 
paration of these proceedings and to Mrs. Bertha Kuttn-^r and Miss Toby 
Engel for their responsible assistance in typing the final manuscript. 




Sol Gordon, Ph.D. 
Director, Project Beacon 
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THE COHF^RSiCS 



The need to improve the classroom instruction of pupils now being 
called "disadvantaged” is too well known to require sore than a state= 
sexiw of that need. The shortage of teachers who can deal with children 
from the loirest socio-economic level on the basis of full understanding 
has concerned educators, the personnel of teacher-education programs, and 
public school officials for some years now. The imperative nature of the 

problem was highlighted by discussion at a two-day White House Conference 
in July, 1965 which had been called to tap the opinion of educational 
leadership and to make that opinion known to the President of the United 
States. On the subject of teacher-education, urban school superinten- 
dents asked that professors of prospective teachers of the disadvantaged 
leavo their lecture halls and come to city classrooms to observe at first- 
hand how these children learn and how they may be most effectively taught. 
The Vice-President of the United States added his voice to those who want 
university professors to become more personally involved. 

Whether leaving their lecture halls and coming to city classrooms 
is the only, or the most productive, way for professors of prospective 
and practicing teachers to "learn how to teach" candidates for urban 
schools is open to question. One "battlefield" on which to attack those 
problems may well be the university's seminar and conference rooms. Com- 
munication and face-to-face interaction between teachers of disadvantaged 
pupils and teachers of teachers would surely involve colJLege instructors 

very personally in these problems. Heports from the classroom teachers 
might well be as productive of solutions as many hours of professors* ob- 
servation of their classrooms, and less time-consuming. (It is not here 
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suggested that classroom observation by professors be abandoned « bat that 
the White House Conference recommendation can be implemented in yet another 
way*) 

For these reasons. Project Beacon* proposed that classroom teachers 
known to be effective with the learner in the urban schools be invited 
into the university conference rooms to report what they are doing that 
they believe to be of value rrith their disadvantaged pupils* The primary 
purpose of a meeting between these two groups was to implement the recom- 
mendation of the White House Conference that university professors be come 
more personally involved in teacher-education for urban schools. 

A second purpose cf the Conference was to have university profes- 
sors identify known research and literature in their respective fields 
of psychology, sociology, and methods of education that relate to the 
classroom teaching of disadvantaged pupils, and — after listening to 
these classroom teachers describe their activities with these pupils — 
note variance from this known research and literature. A third purpose 
of the Conference was to identify for research and further study questions 
eind problems facing the classroom teacher of disadvantaged pupils* A fourth 
purpose was to be achieved: In a meeting of university professors and direc- 

tors of teacher-education programs, their guidelines for improving teacher- 
education for disadvantaged pupils would be drawn up. These might 

* Project Beacon, an interdepartmental program initiated at Ferkauf 
Graduate School of Humanities and Social Sciences in 19^2, was developed 
to introduce into the public school system a permanent corps of psychoedu- 
cational specialists rigorously trained to meet the educational needs of 
socially disadvantaged children and their families, and to make available 
to schools the new knowledge produced through relevant applied and theo- 
retical research. It is a multifaceted program of instruction, research 
consultation, and demonstration projects* 




include the revision of courses taught by professorsof psychology, soci- 
ology and methods of education. With the publication of the Conference 
I^oceedings, it was hoped that yet another purpose might be achieved: 
with a listing of research and theory relevant to the teaching of disad- 
vantaged pupils, university professorswould bring to the attention of the 
practicing classroom teacher rationales rooted in the knowledge of their 
disciplines. For it is here suggested that silthough many teachers are in- 
deed effective with these pupils, they cannot substantiate their "effective" 
behavior by reference to research in learning or knowledge in sociology. 

J.OO often they operate out of a sense of sympathy for their pupils, com- 
mon sense, pragmatism, or liberal beliefs and commitments. Perhaps uni- 
versity professors could be uniquely helpful here in making classroom 
teachers aware of the research and theory that seemed to be the basis of 
their described activities. 

To achieve these purposes. Project Beacon sponsored a conference on 
IMPfiOVING TEACHER EDUCATION FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH, with the theme, "What 
University Professors Can Learn from Classroom Teachers." The Conference 
was held on Sunday, May 13th, Monday, May l6th, and Tuesday, May 17th at 
the Ferkauf Graduate School of Education of Yeshiva University. Project 
Beacon had the cooperation of the United Federation of Teachers and the 
Board of Education of the City of New York in their mutual concern for 
the More Effective Schools Program.* (These groups are to be identified 
henceforth as U.F.T. and M.E.S.) 

* The More Effective Schools program was designed by a committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the U.F.T. and members of the staff of the 
Superintendent of Schools, under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act , to raise the academic achievement of children in deprived 
areas so that they will reach the norms achieved in middle-class areas* 

They are different from other comparable elementary schools because they 




To facilitat© the diaXogue boXweec cXassroos teachers and ini’.versity 
professors 5 teachers were to czeet in lour groups — teachers of early 
childhood, of elementary grades, of junior high school, of senior high 
school with eight teachers in each group* Junior and senior high school 
teachers were selected primarily on the basis of recommendation by a univer— 
sity professor who had had professional contact with this classroom teacher* 
Teachers of early childhood anti of elementary grades were chosen by a joint 
effort of the United Federation of Teachers aind the Board of Education* 

A letter went out to the principals and U*F,T Chapter Chairmen in the M*E*S* 
asking them to join in selecting sixteen teachers known to be "highly com- 
petent, active contributing members of the staff and knowledgeable in the 
M.£*S* philosophy*’* This letter was signed by both the assistant super- 
intendent for the M*E*S* Program of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York and representatives of the U*F*T*, all of whom served on the 
Project Beacon Conference Committee* This letter identified teachers effec- 
tive with disadvantaged pupils as, "Teachers who believe the pupils can 
learn are successful in helping them to learn*’* Three professors met with 
each group of eight classroom teachers: one in psychology, one in soci- 

ology, and one in methods of education* These professors were from the 
faculties of universities in New York City and New ^ersey, amd selection 



(cont*) contain these teaching and learning conditions: a maximum of 1,000 

children in a school and of 22 pupils in a class; team or "cluster” teaching; 
guidance counsellors and school secretaries assigned in proportion to the 
number of pupils in the schools; pupil personnel workers assigned to -^jach 
school rather than requesting their services through central offices; and 
teacher-aide time provided by parents to free teachers from non-teaching 
chores* Time and funds are allowed for orientation of teachers, for con- 
ferences by teachers and by principals during school hours, and funds are 
available for contingencies and for supplies, above the usual provided, on 
a "per pupil” basis* At the present time there are 21 More Effective Schools 
in New York City* 
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was made on the basis of grade-level specialization or interest. 

Letters to the classroom teachers invited to serve as consultants 
asked that they be prepared to discuss the following questions: 

1. What classroom activities and instructional techniques have you 
found effective with disadvantaged pupils? What have you found 
is not effective with them? 

2. What in your education for teaching (undergraduate and graduate 
studies, in liberal arts and education) have you found to be 
valuable in teaching disadvantaged pupils? What is of little 
value? In v/hat ways do you think that incoming teachers can be 
better prepared to be effective teachers of these pupils? By 
implication, what recommendations do you have for improving 
teacher-education for disadvantaged pupils? 

In order feat the classroom teachers would be able to meet their 
colleagues and organize their thinking for discussion with the professors « 
a Sunday afternoon meeting was arranged. It was made clear to all that 
there was no need for consensus within the group, but that the preliminary 
meetings were for the purpose of establishing intra-group rapport and for 
drawing up preliminary listings that would avoid duplication in reporting 
to the professors the next morning. Letters to university professors 
asked that they prepare a bibliography of research in their respective 
fields pertinent to the conference title, IMPROVING TEACHER EDUCATION FOR 

I 

DISADVANTAGED PUPILS., Shortly before the Conference, both classroom 
teachers and university professors were sent a model of anticipated Con- 
ference interaction. This model listed what each group of participants 
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might “give to” and "get from" the Conference# Attention was called to 
the blank spaces in each listiiig, encouraging the participant to add to 
the relevant categories# 

After an opening assembly meeting for the purpose of greeting them 5 
acquainting them with the procedures of the Conierence ^ and answering any 
questions they might have, the classroom teachers met with moderators in 
groups to organize their responses to the questions posed to them# On 
Monday morning, the groups met with the three university professors, and 
in the afternoon they assemi>j.ed in a gathering th^t included directors 
of and instructors in teacher-education programs, representatives of the 
New York State Education Department, interested visitors and observers, 
and graduate students. Here, the recorders of each of the four groups 
reported the discussion that had taken place in the morning meetings, 
with comments and reactions expressed by some of the consulting univer- 
sity professors* 

After a coffee break the professors met for two and one-half hours 
with an assigned chairman to discuss a) known research related to the re- 
ports they had heard from the teachers and research at variance with the 
reports, and b) those questions and problems facing classroom teachers 
which require further research and study# While the professors were 
meeting, the classroom teachers, representatives from teacher— education 
programs, graduate students and invited guests returned for further dis- 
cussion of the teachers' reports. Classroom teachers met briefly after 
this session to fill out a Conference evaluation. This was the close of 
the Conference for them, except for four recorders from the four teacher 
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groups who remained for the follow jg day's meetings 

On Tuesday morning, the professors, the four representatives of the 
classroom teachers, representatives of teacher-education programs, and 
graduate stuoents met to hear a report of the professors* meeting and 
to draw up guidelines for improving teacher-education programs- After 
a report from the chairman of the professors* group, individual profes- 
sors commented on their individual reactions to the meetings with the 
classroom teachers on Monday, £ind a few identified research they believed 
was relevant to the problem - 

On Tuesday afternoon, participants met in four groups: classroom 

teacher representatives, professors of disciplines, professors of edu- 
cation methods and representatives from the Board of Education of the 
City of New York- The first three groups listed what they thought they 
had "gotten from" the Conference, as well as what they thought they had 
**given to it , keeping in mind the model of interaction distributed to 
all who came to the Conference. The fourth group was asked to detail 
ways in which the Board of Education could use the findings of this Con- 
ference. Each group then reported its findings to the total assemblage, 
then completed the evaluation questionnaire. 

In retrospect , it may be said that the purposes of the Conference 
were accomplished in large measure, its primary purpose — to implement 
the recommendations of the White House Conference on Education of July, 
1965? that university professors become more personally involved in 
teacher education for urban schools — was achieved through the dialog 
that took place. The extent to which the involvement continues, either 
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^hpougii reXated. activities or tiirougii modiXicatioas of the courses they 
teach) can be determined only in a follow-up study or meeting* The 
second purpose of the Conference was fulfilled only to a limited degree. 
University professors came prepared to identify known research and lit- 
erature related to teaching of reading, teacher education, and disadvan- 
taged children. But discussion with the teachers revealed an unexpected 
need for reference to research and literature on attitude formation and 
the impact of cognitive learnings in changing attitudes. In addition, 

prof essors thought such a xist would be redundant and unwieldy. 
Publications like tbe IRCD Bulletin and textbooks in the psychology of 
•*-®srning, which listed and discussed the large number of relevant studies, 
made a separate listing an unnecessary and time-consuming duplication of 
effort. 

The third purpose — to identify for research and further study 
questions and problems facing the classroom teachers of disadvantaged 
pupils — was achieved by the listing in Appendix E. The guidelines re- 
commended for improving teacher-education for disadvantaged youth the 

fourth purpose — have been listed in the proceedings as they were recom- 
mended by the teachers and summarized in Appendix D. It was originally 
intended that these recommendations would be drawn up by the directors of 
teacher-education programs, since their positions gave them a broader and 
more realistic view of modifications that could be implemented. Dictated 
by Conference developments, this listing was the result of deliberations 
of the teachers and professors and summarized by the editor. The final 
purpose the Conference hoped to achieve — bringing to the attention of 




classroom teachers rationales lor instruction rooted in the knovledge of 
psychology and sociology — is accomplished in part, through a bibliog- 
raphy 3i.sted in Appendi^c F • These references were chosen by the criteria 
of classroom-teacher "readability.” In part, it is still to be accom- 
through a modification of the courses taught by university 
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"On Getting Advice from Teachers" 



The Conference was opened on Sunday afternoon by its coordinator. 
Dr. Shelly P. Koenigsberg. After greeting the consulting classrooa 
teachers and outlining the procedures to be followed during their day- 
and-a-half of participation, she introduced Dr. Sol Gordon, director of 
Project Beacon and Associate Professor of Psychology and Education, 
Ferkanf Graduate School of Humanities and Social Sciences, Yeshiva 
University. He spoke to the teachers on the theme of the Conference. 

"On Getting Advice From Teachers" 

I am delighted to be here and I am delighted that you have honored 
us by coming to give us advice. But I speak for the unconscious of all 
university professors when I tell you that I aim not sure that I can 
accept anj of the advice that you will give. I give advice all the time 
and I’m eminently unsuccessful. I don’t see why you should be any more 
successful than I. 

A very strange way of starting a conference, isn’t it? 

Let me illustrate what I mean. I frequently speak to large groups 
of teachers and I say to them, among other things, that it’s never appro 
priate to intrude into a child’s daydream. Then I give a discourse on 
the psychology of daydreaming, talk about how important it is to a child 
etc. — a very effective presentation, I think. One day a teacher 
approached me not long after she had listened bo one of my talks and re- 
lated her own very interesting experience in attempting to implement 
my advice: "I had recently prepared a really good lecture on astronomy, 

my favorite subject* I was delivering this very inspired lecture to my 
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class when out of the corner of my eye I noticed one of the children day- 
dreaming. But I remembered what you had said and so I decided to ignore 
it. -ell, in a minute or so I began to stutter. I felt my face flush. 
The class began to laugh at me. I was falling apart. Finally I turned 
to the daydreaming child and I said sharply, ’Stop that daydreamingl • 
After tbsLt I felt marvelous. I was able to continue with my lecture.” 
What an interesting phenomenon occurred here: The teacher discovered 

that the problem was not the child *s daydreaming, but simply that she 
couldn't stand it. 

Now I have the feeling that if we* re going to give advice and guid- 
ance to each other here we ought to give advice and guidance that we can- 
not follow — because who needs advice that they can follow? 

Bo you know what an underachiever is? An underachiever is a child 
who has a mother who talks too much. This is, in ray experience, ninety 
per cent accurate. Frequently an underachiever's mother will come in to 
see me about her youngster* She's talking constantly and I finally say 
to her, ”Yes, I know — you have an underachieving child.” And she asks, 
"How do you know?" I say, "Because you talk too much." And, amazingly, 
she says, "I know it." (All mothers who talk too much are aware of it be- 
cause they can't put up with people who talk too muchl) At last this 
mother says, "What should I do?" I tell her, "Don*t talk so much." She 
says, "It's not so easy." That's true. So I say, "All right, just talk 
about a couple of things and let everything else ride for a while.” (There 
are always one or two things that parents can't give up — the child's 
weekly shower, or the shoe shine, and so on.) "Let the homework ride," 

I tell this mother. "Let the cleaning the room ride* Let the brushing 
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the teeth ride. All those other things, let ride.** The next week Hrs. 
Jones comes in again to report: »It iidn»t work. I couldn't stop talking 
^®cause ii I did, ^ would need a psychiatrist!*' 

Like this mother, I think that what we have to do is begin to identify 
certain areas of vulnerability within ourselves. We have to begin to 
think about this psychological dimension of accepting ideas. 

Let s take another example. When was the last time you were upset 
and unhappy about something and you spoke to a friend about it and the 
friend responded, "Don't worry. Everything will work out eventually. But 
above all, don't worry ^ Worrying never gets you anywhere.” Of course you 
v&TB very pleased with this kind of advice and naturally you were able , 
automatically, to follow it. 

I think you know what I'm getting at. I'm hoping that when we come 
with some great ideas in the next few days we're also going to give 
them an additional dimension. That is, I hope that we are not only going 
to communicate them and record them, but that we are at the same time 

ask ourselves, "What are some of the psychological barriers to 
accepting such good ideas?" 

When waii the last time you told a child to "be good"? If he re- 
sponded, he's an abnormal child. When was the last time you told an un- 
derachieving child, *‘You could do the work if you'd only try," and got a 
good response? Ke doesn’t want to be told that he could do the work if 
he tried. His mother has told him that, his father has told him that, his 
Aunt Tillie has told him that — it seems to him that the whole world has 
told him that. If only an educator would somehow intrude into this child's 
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iinconscious and communicate the truth to him: ”It*s hard for you to do 

the work, isn*t it? It*s hard for you to concentrate, isn't it?*' "Ah, 
at last," thinks the child, "a teacher who understands." 

Or, if we go up the ladder a little further, we have the *‘nice" prin- 
cipal who will say to a child, "What you did was not a very nice thing to 
do, but let's wipe the slate clean and start again." The child, of course, 
correctly interprets this to mean, "Let*s wipe out your whole personality, 
today, so that you won't give me anymore trouble." How often has this 
child reacted "ungratefully" by immediately becoming more of a problem 
than ever before in response to the generous invitation extended by an 
educator to wipe the slate clean. And of course this same principal, 
fifty years later, as he receives a gold watch from the Botary Club for 
outstanding service to the community, will admonish his audience, "I've 
been in education for a long cime and I can tell you from experience that 
if you give a child an inch he'll take a mile. We have to be strict and 
we have to be rigid. We can't allow children to run our schools for us." 

Becently in a ghetto junior high school (not, of course, in New York 
City) I walked through the halls and found everything clean and quiet. 

How proud the principal was of his orderly school. But I sensed something 
gloomy, something dead, although I didn*t want to say so immediately. 

So instead I asked a question: "How many children drop out of this school?" 
"Oh," said the principal, "You just don't understand." Now when any per- 
son in authority tells me that I don't understand I know right away that 
I have asked the right question. I eventually discovered that fifty per 
cent of the children do not finish this ghetto junior high school. What 
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a price to pay for being clean, quiet, and orderly. (Not that every 
child in the remaining fifty per cent was learning, at that.) 

Vith the ascendancy of the United Federation of Teachers we who are 
concerned with the New lork City Public Schools have reached a stage 
where we can begin to talk. It*s an amaz-ing phenomenon to be able to 
go into schools now to talk with teachers and principals and their initial 
respons is not, "You don’t understand," but rather, "We would like to 
understand, we would like to learn more." A principal in a ghetto school 
ii New York aay now say, "Look, we Imve Higher Horizons, we have two new 
typewriters, we have three mimeograph machines, we have more supplies 
than we know what to do with, and we still have not been able to make a 
dent in the reading level in our school." Now that’s refreshing. That’s 
when we begin to explore these problems together at all levels — and 
that’s when we may be able to start making a dent. 

What a tremendous achievement it is in our field when we begin to 
say that we don’t need just "more things." At one time both teachers and 
educators insisted that what we needed was more : more psychologists , 

more social workers, more remedial readers, more office machines, and so 
on. Now at last we^re beginning to wake up to the fact that we .don’t just 
need more. We need different . If you hire another five thousand psychol- 
ogists you won’t make a difference in your schools. Our schools are 
cluttered with records of fully-diagnosed children, but no one knows what 
to do with them. If you hire another ten thousand remedial workers, you 
still won’t make a significant break-through in your schools. Children 
who are exhausted by the process of not learning during the school day 




cannot be exprected to cone alive after school and learn. Why should we 
have more programs in compensatory education when what we need are dif- 
ferent programs in basic education? We don’t need "more." We need 
"different." 

So I charge you with coming up with ideas, and I will tell you 
right now that if you come up with ideas for more of what we have al- 
ready, I’m not going to listen. But if ycu, as an outstanding teacher 
of disadvantaged pupils, come up with some new and different ideas that 
you feel we should introduce into the school system, then I, as a univer- 
sity professor, can at least begin to wonder why I can’t accept your advice 
right away. And I’ll worry about it. 

After meeting with colleagues in their grade groups to discuss methods 
and techniques that are effective with disadvantaged pupils, all the teach- 
ers assembled to hear reports of each group’s discussion. 

Early Childhood Group 

‘The recorder for this group presented the following record of their 
discussion. 

1. It is more important that a good teacher have the proper attitude 
than "an approach" to teaching. It is important that the teacher 
accept herself; then she will be able to accept children. It is 
desirable that she be flexible and accept regression in children 
at this level as a part of the learning and growing process. 

2. It is necessary to develop the people in teaching as human beings 
by extending their horizons. Techniques are less important than 
insights into young children and society. If teachers are such 



perceptive people, "they will somehow manage to get a message 
across." 

5. Tests must devised to measure the attitudes of people going 
into teaching, ^hese tests should evaluate the person rather 
than his instructional abilities. 

4 . Teacher Education Recommendations: 

a. Knowledge and understanding of the sociological, economic, 
and cultural environment of the children in their homes and 
in their neighborhood is needed by new teachers. 

b. Intensive internship is recommended. Student teachers should 
spend more time in the classroom than is allowed at the pre- 
sent time. They need to have more direct association with 
children while they are still in college. This can be 
achieved by work in settlement houses, by participation in 
volunteer programs, and by "adopting" children and taking 
them on trips, etc. 

c. Flan books, prepared and used by the new teacher, can be a 
great help. Instruction in preparing these should be provided. 

5. Close involvement with children is needed by the good teacher. 

6. Experienced teachers need to be involved in community programs 
carried on during after-school hours. 

7. Supervisors, both from the colleges and from the school system, 
should be given regular teaching assignments with these pupils. 

8. Holding workshops for parents is urged in order that they will 
understand the early education of their children. 
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9* Testing programs are unfair and are a frustration both for the 

children and for their teachers. Kany growth patterns of young 

children cannot be measured by these standardized tests. 

Middle Grades Group 

The recorder reported first on the teachers' analysis of the prob- 
lems of disadvantaged pupils and of teaching in disadvantaged areas. The 
teachers had commented on the pupils' low reading levels, their limited 
experiences as a result of confinement to their neighborhoods, their lov 
self-image, the fact that education does not provide for the children's 
strengths, and on the need for a better means of communication with the 
pupils and also with their- parents . Teachers were aware of the parents' 
disinterest and apathy, of the economic deprivation of the families, 
and of the mother who was alone in handling the family. They wondered 
whether parents were merely paying lip-service to the educational goals 
of the school when they talked to teachers. 

1. Teachers should see their pupils as children to be taught rather 

than as "disadvantaged youth": these pupils are able to learn. 

2. Before considering effective techniques it is important to rec- 
ognize that the teacher's attitude colors everything the teacher 
does. 

3. Children should be involved in everything that is done in the 
classroom. This can be accomplished 

a. through the use of concrete materials; 

b. through small group instruction for the purpose of providing 
a personal element ; 
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c. through dramatics, which provide aa informol sense cf achieve 
ment and lessen dependence on reading; 
d* through committee work, which channels the energy of children 
used to being active; 

e» by making experience charts and individual word cards; 
f. ty teaching children individually, then letting them display 
their learning to the other pupils; 
g* by allowing children to plan their own activities; 

h. by having pupils write to express their feelings; and 

i. with the "new math,” which increase! pupil interest in the 

subject. 

if. Filrcs and filmstrips are more effective than reading assignments 
in stimulating discussion. 

5 . The pupils* own experiences should be used to motivate lessons. 

6. Incentives like showing pupil work and using an honor roll 
should be used. 

7. Our society’s emphasis on individual enterprise and competition 
should be re-evaluated in planning instruction for these pupils. 

8. Teacher Education Recommendations: 

a. Sociology and psychology courses are most helpful in dealing 
with these pupils. and should be emphasized. 

b. As much experience as possible in disadvantaged areas should 
be provided before actual student teaching and teaching in 
schools in these areas. 

c. Method should be stressed less, content should be stressed 




more. 
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d« Discussion oi teacher attitude should be included in pre- 
service courses • 

9* An administrative program for orienting teachers to the school 
situation is recommended. This might include “buddy teachers" 
and improved supervision. 

Junior High School Group 

Noting the agreement of the junior high school teachers with a great 
deal that had already been said, and stating that they believed the school 
must compensate these pupils for what is lacking in their lives (recog- 
nizing what a job this is), the recorder reported the following points 
made by his group. 

1. The teacher must present a strong male/female image for pupils* 
Teachers are not, of course, parent substitutes, but they can 
provide compensating elements for disadvantaged pupils • 

2. Teachers must have the attitude that most disadvantaged pupils 
can achieve something, given the opportunity. The teacher must 
provide the means for the pupils to achieve to the level of 
their ability. 

3. Some teacher activities appropriate for these pupils are 

a. establishing strong classroom standards, routines, limits — 
all of which are understood and respected by the pupils; 

b. establishing himself/herself as the classroom authority, but 
as a warm and friendly person who is there because he wants 
to be there, over and beyond just having a job to do; 

c. establishing a personal, affectionate, human contact with 
pupils through physical contact — the ability to touch 

o 
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d. expecting respect from pupils and according it to them; and 

e. knowing pupils well — talKing to them but also listening 
to them, so that they will be encouraged to talk to the 
teacher. 

4. Some effective instructional techniques are 

a. individualizing work and providing individual workbooks; 

b. preparing re3.evant materials on rexographed sheets; 

c. providing materials on the pupils* level; 

d. checking and correcting pupils* work; 

e- relating content of learning to the pupils* lives;* 

X. relating studies in one class to those in another class; 

g. drawing on pupils* experiences; 

h. using visual aides that are related to the topic ratlier thain 
those obviously shown just to occupy pupils; 

X* discussion; 

3 . involving piipils in projects that excite them, make them 
eager to participate, glad to be there;** and 

k. planning with pupils so that they feel involved in what*s 
being done. 

5 * Some ineffective instructional techniques are 

a. lecturing all period; 

b. presentation of abstract concepts without practical appli- 
cation; and 

* This can be done if the teacher knows his pupils from talking with 
them and listening to them, as noted in point 

* The recorder cited an instance of a teacher who was doing just that. 
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c . threatening pupils • 

6 a Teacher li^ducation Recommendations: 

a. Knowledge of urban life, of human relations, 
bo Acquaintance with problems of the growing child in actual 
situations, with demonstration of techniques for dealing 
with discipline difficulties. 

c. Knowledge of instructional techniques effective with these 
pupils . 

d. Experience which will help the teacher in self-evaluation. 

e. Opportunity to see the positive as well as negative experi- 
ences in teaching these pupils. 

2. Courses to deal with the problem of the pupils* language. 

(*^ill linguistics help?) 

g. Acquaintance with literature of and for minority groups. 

h. Knowledge of materials available for these pupils. (Materials 
in which illustrations have been changed to show minority 
group children but in which content has remained unchanged 
are not useful.) 

i. Familiarity with practical problems that will be encountered, 
e.g. pupils who can*t read*, insufficient textbooks, etco 

7. New teachers need time to think about and time to prepare their 
lesson plans. (Cynics often reach them and discourage them.) The 
new teacher should have fewer teaching periods. He should have 
no official class or building assignment at the beginning of his 
first year of teaching. 

* Pre-service programs for secondary school teachers do not include 
the teaching of reading. These teacners are therefore unable to help dis- 
advantaged pupils in this most characteristic and basic problem of retarded 
reading level. 
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8# Experienced teachers need the university *s heip when they oe— 
cose puzzled) coniused or discouraged* They also need a way to 
evaluate their own attitudes toward their pupils* 

Senior High School Group 

Noting that the points identified by this group have been made in 
suEsaries already presented, the recorder reported this discussion in 
his group, 

1. Disadvantaged pupils need teachers who are warm human beings, 
who have positive attitudes toward their pupils** Teachers 
need to look at these children as human beings — not as "dis- 
advantaged pupils.” 

2. Teachers must respect their pupils if they wish respect in 
return* 

3* There is seed for communication with paorents. 

4. Teachers must work to raise reading levels.** 

a. One suggested way of approaching this is to use sports 
articles in newspapers* 

3* Some income must be provided pupils to encourage them to stay 

in school when they could be out earning money. This could be 

arranged through a program of work in and for the school or 

through work-study programs set up with outside employers. 

* In reporting this point, the recorder added, "You either have it 
or you don*t.” He doubted ohat such a person or such an attitude could 
be developed by college courses. This was discussed further when the 
meeting was opened to general comment* (See page 25 • ) 

** This recommendation is not as obvious as it sounds. Many secondary 
teachers in the city school system see themselves as subject matter 
teachers and believe that they have no responsibility to "teach reading.” 
This recommendation urges secondary school teachers to accept that re- 
sponsibility with disadvantaged children, (See also Note * page 21 
on this recommendation from junior- high school teachers.) 

f 
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6. Some effective instruct! *nal techniques are as follows: 

a* Varying activities within one class period to provide for 
the pupils* short attention span* (Pre-planning and evalu- 
ation must accompany this to prevent variety from becoming 
confusion* ) 

b* Involving pupils more closely in classroom activities through 
teacher-pupil planning and through small group instruction 
by the teacher while other groups work, independently* 
c* Using activities and a room arrangement that allows pupils 
physical movement and development of motor skills to ac- 
company intellectual learning (e*g* drawing, construction, 
dramatics, field trips, microscope manipulation)* 
d* Orientation of pupils* learning to their jobs or prospective 
jobs fay bringing in for discussion working people pupils 
can identify with and by using appropriate classroom 
matericils* (Remember, these are job-oriented pupils*) 
s* Selection of materials pupils can identify with* 
f* Allowing pupils to select their own seats, especially for 
small group instruction* 

g* Allowing pupils to do all work in the class period* 

h* Using programmed instruction* 

7* Some ineffective instructional techniques are 

a* Maintaining a very quiet classroom* Pupils come from and 

work well in a noisy atmosphere* 

bo Using the development sd. lesson** 

♦ This lesson, used widely in the city’s secondary schools, is based 
on Herbart’s five steps in learning* It is primarily a question-aind- 
answer or discussion lesson organized to fit into one period and based 
on the "assign-study-re cite" method of teaching* 



8« TszGh&'r Education Hecosmendations: 

a. The prospective teacher must acquire an understanding of 
the disadvantaged child ^ 

h« Ee must also acquire an understanding of the changes and 
forces in our society that have created the problem of 
the **disadvantaged child* ” 

c* The trainee sust spend more time in the ^disadvantaged area” 
to learU) at first hand) about the school environment) the 
pupils* home and community background. (Start, perhaps ) 
in the second year of college.) 
d. The trainee must learn to use audio-’Visual equipment. 

The group wanted to add to their report their feelings about their 
work: They like what they're doing. It*s more than just a job. They 

have a feeling of affection for their pupils. Many are involved with them 
outside as well as in school. They are familiar with the pupils* home 
and community life. And they believe that the disadvantaged child "de- 
serves a fair shake out of life." (One teacher in the group ) for example) 
who has the same groups assigned to him for instruction in all subjects 
for the first four periods of the school day calls his pupils severail 
times before 8 a«m« each morning to wake them and get them to school on 
time. The same teacher is in the process of arramging to have a percolator 
in the back of the room so that the pupils needn’t function on an empty 
stomach. When pupils seem inattentive he leaves them alone) recognizing 
that they are not ready for learning on that day.) 

After the reports of the four groups of consulting classroom 



teachers had been presented, the meeting was opened 
coomeists. These ranged as follows: 



additions and 
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1. College professors need to be core involved in the public schools 
than they are now* All professors — of psychology and sociology 
as well as methods of education — need to have more first-hand 
information about what goes on in classrooms with disadvantaged 
pupils. They need this information not only to be informed 

but to be better able to prepare teachers for these pupils.* 

2. The classroom environment is too authoritative in many cases. 

It takes away from the pupil the responsibility for establishing 

his own controls and places it on the teacher. 

3* Aren't the instructional techniques reported the same ones you 

would, use with an honors class? The answer is *^yes** and we 

have not come up with anything we haven’t heard before. 

Regarding the comment made that teachers for disadvantaged 

pupils need to be warm human beings with positive attitudes 

towards these children and “You either have it or you don’t”: 

To select only those who ’’have it” would provide us with a 

small number of teachers. Isn't it the function of the college 

to help prospective teachers gain the desirable attitudes^ 

Teachers need to learn about themselves — not necessarily 

through therapy but some counseling and advice is necessary. 

We need to learn how to talk to disadvantaged pupils and to 

recognize that a different personality is needed for them. 

Teachers need to be aware of this. 

This point was made by several teachers from each of the grade 
level groups. 
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5- Noise is a part of the culture of the disadvantaged child and 
it should be allowed in school. 

6. The chance to earn money in school may help secondary pupils 
identify with the school and encourage classroom learning. 

The first session of the Conference was brought to a close by 
Mr. Albert Shanker, President of the United Federation of Teachers. 

”A Critical Reaction” 

It has been suggested by some here this afternnon that a teacher 
either "has it” or does not." It has been said that, "You can lead a 
horse to water but you can*t make him drink." Now among othei* things 
I happen to be a bit of an expert on horses. For a number of summers 
I worked at a children *s camp and for about one-half of those summers I 
was placed at a table in the dining room next to the riding master. I’m 
not sure whether this was good or bad fortune because he didn’t always 
have a chance to clean up before getting to the dining room; but, at any 
rate* I learned a great deal because at least half of the con'/ersation 
those summers was about horses. I can assure you that no riding master 
who considers himself an educator of horses would make a remark about not 

3 ^'j) 2 .e to teach a horse to drinic when you lead him to water. There is 
great faith among riding masters in the educability of horses. 

Of course, therein a question of teachers who have it and teachers 
who don’t have it. There is a sense in which such classifications are 
valid. But the point is that it is a rather trivial sense. That is, it 
is true that with respect to a handful of people in almost any field it is 
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possible to lake a look at their initial perforaance and say, "That*s 
it. '-They have it." Sometioies it*s very hard to i ind out how they got 
what they have that makes them such able and effective individuals. It 
is also possible within any field to take a look at people at the other 
end of the spectrum — those about whom you can say that, no matter how 
much is or has been done to try to bring them along, they just don’t have 
it and that’s that. 

Most people, however, do not fall into either of these categories, 
and most teachers are not teachers who have it in the sense that they had 
it when they walked in the first day. Nor are they teachers who don’t 
have it in the sense that no matter what efforts they and others make they 
will never be able to make it. So I say again that the either-you-have- 
it-or-you-don*t doctrine is true but trivicil, because the overwhelming 
majority are in the middle category: either they aire going to get it or 

they are not* It seams to me that this is why there has been such great 
emphasis in all of the reports that have come back to us this afternoon on 
the kinds of experiences that a teacher has in terms of some kind of intern- 
ship program or on-the-job trainingo I would like to comment on a few of 
the suggestions that have been made with respect to the training of teachers, 
with a particularly close look at this area of teacher-internship which 
has evidently stimulated much thought and discussion here today. 

In terms of the intellectual tools with which a teacher should be 
prepared before he or she begins teaching, the emphasis here has been on 
psychology, sociology, and on something more concrete — namely, on know- 
ledge of the particular climate of the community of the children with whom 
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one will be dealing* I aa not going to disagree with these suggestions, 
but I would like to add to this my feeling that for most teachers all 
this knowledge (and someone used the work "indoctrination” here) will have 
little value and will move the teacher very little unless in some immediate 
way the teacher's direct experiences in his first school are in conformity 
with all his prepau’atory learning. If a teacher starts teaching and is 
unable to succeed — is unable even to establish some basic "discipline" 
within the class, hence, prevented from functioning altogether — very 
soon that teacher begins to develop a psychological or sociological theory 
of his or her own. Naturally he can't blame himself entirely for not having 
the situation under control. "It can't be — after all, I went to school 
for four years and then took a year of graduate v-'orK- It just cannot be 
that this bunch of little kids here can make a monkey out of me after I've 
had all this training." And out of the window go years of learning be- 
cause they do not agree with what is directly experienced. Some of the 
old psychology and sociology will be brought in occasionally to help out, 
but it will be the theory which derives from the immediate situation which 
will prevail. It seems to me that that this problem is one of our most 
critical and our failure to deal with it . indicative of a wider range of 
failures. I would like to outline a pet proposal for meeting the problem, 
but first permit me to switch gears for just a moment and discuss some 
other related issues. 

There were one or two reporters this afternoon who used the "orienta- 
tion." I don't know whether those who employed that particular term were 
doing so in the customary way or not. Almost every report which comes out 
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of the Board of it^ducatlon or the State Education Department invariably 
specifies better "orientation," and what is generally meant is that the 
teacher will feel more at home in the classroom if he or she is acquainted 
with some of the details and routines of teaching — how to fill out a 
plan book, or what to do when such and such occurs, or what to expect at 
the pre-school conference. There is certainly nothing wrong with it, if 
that is indeed the kind of orientation referred to here today, but I have 
my doubts about whether we need more of it# I think v/e already do a pretty 
good job of familiarizing teachers with forms, probably a better one than 
we should and more than is necessary and more than makes sense. Now the 
fact that the word internship has also been used indicates that there is 
generally growing recognition and acceptaince of the idea that what a 
teacher does in the classroom cannot really be completely trained for out- 
side the classroom. One can learn algebra and geometry and sociology and 
psychology in the academic setting, and he can leairn how to fill out forms 
before he actually begins bis first teaching assignment. But the many prob- 
lems involved in the delicate, tenuous relationship of teacher with child -- 
perhaps the question of how to touch a child or, even before that of being 
able to organize aind control things enough so that one feels free with a 
child — are not things that most of us feel can be dealt with in an academic 
setting or in am orientation process. They must be taught on the job. This 
raises all sorts of questions. They are not easy ones. I don’t pretend to 
offer any solutions now, but merely to air the problems and to invite you 
to join me in doing some thinking about them. 

Let’s start with the internship program. One thousand new colleagues 
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will be coming in this September as interns^ Well, what v/ill they do? 
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What will we do with them? Is an internship just an extension of what is 
done throughout most of the country in student teaching? That does help 
to some extent — the student teacher is in the room and does get a chance 
to give some lessons. But generally speaking, the regular teacher is in 
the room also aind the better the regular teacher in that kind of situation 
the fewer problems an intern is likely to see and perhaps the less likely 
he will be to learn. For an experienced teacher may handle the situation 
with such agility that the intern may very well sit unawares of what he is 
watching, thinking, "iVell, when does the lesson start? 'When does something 
happen?" 

y/hat role should supervisors play in this internship? Supervisors 
are in the school system to help to train teachers, of course, but we*re 
becoming aware of the fact that because the supervisor will eventually have 
to rate the intern he may not be the person who can best do the job of 
working with him. More and more we are coming to realize that there is 
too much fear on the part of the teacher and that there cannot be free ex- 
change with the person who eventual3.y will have to determine the teacher’s 
future. 

All right, let’s try somebody else. How about someone from an outside 
group? Perhaps the university could place someone within the school to 
work with the intern. But then you get criticism from experienced persons 
within the school system. As Dr. Donovan said to a group of us who met 
with him last week when we j*uggested that perhaps some universities should 
be involved in programs within the schools because of their extensive re- 
search resources, "Oh, yes. Whenever the universities come in on these 
things they learn a great deal from us." I might say that this is probably 



not Dr. Donovan’s feeling alone. I am sure that many teachers and super- 
visors in schools feel this way also. 

Some people suggest that he classroom teachers take on this job. »hy 
not create a situation in which an intern can rely on other classroom teachers 
and at the end of his internship the classroom teachers who have been in- 
volved in his training will play some role in determining whether the in- 
tern has made it or not. All of this sounds very nice in theory, but if 
you think about it and ask yourself how many of you would want to have the 
responsioility of deciding chat somebody has not made it and is perhaps out 
of a job, would you accept it? Some would and some wouldn’t. But this is 
the fcLrd of problem that would present itself in such a situation. 

So there are all these kinds of ideas about internship programs, 
and all 02 the questions about them are open: who conducts them, what is 

taught, what is the proper length of time for the program, how do you finally 
evaluate it, and who does the evaluation. I think that both the classroom 
experience we’ve been talking about giving teachers and the intellectual 
background they should receive are problems that nobody, at this point, 
knows the answer to. We’re groping, end it really i^ something like ’’you 
have it or you don’t” now, because when everyone is hurled into the lion’s 
den it’s true that either you have it or you don’t. 

A few years ago I suggested to a number of people some research which 
I think would be rather interesting and could perhaps be crucial to an under- 
standing of this whole business of training teachers. And now I’m back to 
my pet proposal. Let’s take five-hundred teachers who have never taught 
before and let’s meet with them just before school opens, two or three days 
before they meet their first class. Then, let’s meet with them after one 
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or tvo days in their school — after they've had their orientation, and 
Si ter they've become acquainted with their room and their children's records, 
and after they've had their first conference. At that time I think we 
should ask these new teachers a number of questions. One of these ques- 
tions might be, "You have a class which is going to be rather difficult be- 
cause they're not on level in reading — what are you going to do?" Now, 
they've all come from institution f higher learning which provided them 
with answers to questions of how > motivate children. "We'll take trios, 
and we'll start a class newspaper, and we'll use the following experiences..." 
and they'll give a list of things which they will be absolutely certain will 
accomplish the purpose. Then we ask them, "What's going to happen the first 
time there is some kind of blow-up in the classroom and you find yourself 
unable to handle the situation?" You will get this answer back of course: 

"We just had our first faculty conference today and my principal told me 
that the door to his office is always open and I'll just go up there cr 
send a note..." You ask several other questions and soon you have a good 
picture of what the teacher believes the situation to be and believes he is 
going to be able to accomplish. 

Four weeks later, go back to the same teachers. Ask them what they 
did with each of these problems. I think that you will find that many of 
them were not able to carry out five per cent of the things they thought 
they were going to do. I think they'll tell you that the first time they 
went to the principal because his door was always open they were observed 
a few times, were asked to write a lengthier plan book, and were given a 
number of chores — so that they got the message, of course, that he really 
didn't want to be bothered. I think you'll find frequently that many of 
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these teachers, wi.thln this very short period of tise, will have really 
given up and proceeded to develop the appropriate defense cechanisnis. Those 
who are sti3^ there alter four or five weel£s have learned how to survive# 
They*ve learned to do certain things which will help keep the children 
quieter , which will enable the children to move around the room in a more 
orderly fashion, and which will convince everyone around — fellow teachers, 
the principal, the assistant principal, visitors to the school — that they 
are at least holding on to the situation# 

itfhat can we do about this? How can we prevent the develonment of 
this tremendous amount of non-teaching which develops in a perfectly logical 
way, in self-defense, because this is what works if you do it right away? 

At a conference of supervisors last week I suggested a couple of simple 
ideas, atlthough they obviously are not meant to solve an entire problem. 

One of zhs things I suggested was that a new teacher be given an opportunity, 
perhaps during summer school or maybe even at the very beginning of a school 
assignment , to go into a class and to organize it over a two or three— day 
period. If that teacher after those few days feels that he or she is a com- 
plete failure and that the class has complete control of the situation, why 
not give the teacher a second chance in another class? Or perhaps in a 
third class, if necessary, or a fourth one? Why should we consider that 
teacner a failure on the basis of one attempt? Why should we drive that 
teacher to develop and exercise defense mechanisms which are not only un- 
justifiable educationa3.1y , but frequently impair the children’s progress 
as well. New, I think that even more interesting than this idea was the 
reaction it received at this conference. The almost universal response 
from the administrators was that this would create great administrative 



difficulties. 



2ou would have too mainy records, room aitiabers, name plates 



on doors, and other things of this sort* That was the response, asd in 
it we have reflected once again the constant conflict between administra- 
tive convenience and new ideas that sight make sense. 

In closing, I want to underline sy last point* I think that one of 
the major keys to this problem of teacher training is that at the present 
time we allow a teacher only one failure. The new teacher goes into his 
first class and if that teacher fails in the first few weeks he is likely 
to be a failure for the rest of his teaching career. Something must be 
done in terms of teacher training in order that we may bring new teachers 
into our schools amd allow that large group of people in the middle who 
either have it or don't a number of opportunities to demonstrate that they 
do **have it.” 
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THE TI^aCHcSS ADVISE AIW DISCUSS 

Monday laorning was devoted to the discussions of the consulting 
classroom teachers and the university professors: Each grads group 

of eight teachers met with three professors, one of psychology, one 
sociology, and one of education methods* On Mondav aitf»i*rjnnTi _ 
the conference was joined by directors of teacher-education in 
colleges of New York and New Jersey, by instructors in the field, 
graduate students and guests* Dr- Allan A* Kuusisto, Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, New York State Department of 
Education, opened this session* 

”0n Sponsoring A 'Not-the-Usual-Type’ Conference'* 

It*s a pleasure to be here representing the State Education 
Department to help inaugurate this conference. Down here in the 
cify , I am told that Albany is regarded as s- mystical, impersonal 
place that dispenses money and power inequitably and inefficiently. 

I feel that this Yeshiva conference may well represent one of the best 
and wisest uses of taxpayers* dollars. I’m also here to personify the 
bureaucratic, impersonal mechanism known as Albany, particularly the 
State ii-ducation Department, v/e want you to know that we’re human 
beings up there, suffering under all kinds of burdens and problems* 

We enjoy opportunities such as this to relate our red tape, hopes, 
and fears to you. 

Attending the conference with me are three members of the staff 
of the Division of Teacher Education and Certification, resource 
people who are much more closely acquainted with the problems of 
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teacher education and training that I am ayself, and I*d like to 
introduce them to you and ask them to rise and be recognized. First, 
Kiss Rae Schroeder of the Bureau of Inservice Education* She*s a 
vital person in terms of this conference because she actually dispenses 
the money. Then, Dr. Vincent C. Gazetta, Chief of the Bureau of 
Inservice Education. And third. Dr. John A. Granito of the Bureau 
of Teacher Education* John is associated with the Conant Five 
College Project. We have a grant from the Danforth Foundation along 
"*ith funds from the State to try out some of the ideas about training 
teachers that James Bi*yant Conant introduced in his book on the 
educatl^-''! of teachers* 

Funds to support this conference came from Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of the Federal Government* 
Perhaps it*s no longer unusual to have a conference in v;hich a state 
agency allots federal monies to a private iiniversity calling on local 
school teachers and both public aoid private university people as its 
consultants and conferees* To me, though, what now appears common- 
place is still no mean trick if considered in the long sweep of our 
educational history* I*m hoping that this kind of collaborative 
venture between all levels of government and betvjeen public and private 
institutions represents a portent for the future* What is perhaps 
more unusual is the topic, "Improving Teacher Education For Disad- 
vantaged Pupils." Suddenly this topic is appropriate* Let us hope 
that our interest is only the opening gambit in a sustained effort to 
cope with this problem and not simply a fad that will fade with the 
first change in emphasis on the part of politicians and even educators* 




Most unusual about this conference is the opportunity it 
provides for consulting classroom teachers and college professors 
from relevant fields to hold what may best be termed "eyeball-to- 
eyeoall** meetings in which they share one another’s insights and 
experiences regarding this critical topic* So often college-level 
people and high school and elementary people talk over one another’s 
heads and do not communicate. Here’s a situation wheT>e they’re 
confron d v?j.th one another in situations which compel communication. 
If we are to succeed in this great nation-wide effort to educate the 
disadvantaged youth, then there must be articulation between teachers 
at all levels. The research of our psychologists and sociologists 
and the pre-service and in-service programs for teachers drafted by 
our teacher education people must be directly and consequentially 
related to what’s going on in the classroom. There must be feedback 
both ways. I would like to think, therefore, that the discussion 
which went on here yesterday and which will continue today and to- 
morrow, will provide guidelines for more effective teaching of disad- 
vantaged youth. I would like to think, also, that this conference will 
be truly historic in its effort to bring about a successfia working 
relationship between college and school people. This is why we in 
the State Education Department are pleased to put some of the federal 
dollars we have been given the opportunity to spend behind this venture. 

Of course, this is not our only support to Yeshiva, nor is it the 
only form of innovative effort by colleges and schools that we support. 
Whether the funds be federal, such ae N.D.E.A. Title III, or Elementary 
and Secondaijy Title I or Title II 



» or state funds, we have in the State 
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Education Department tried to put them to work in support of creative 
and fresh approaches to training teachers, whether in pre-service or 
in-service efforts* Federal funds have given us a fresh and sizeable 
impetus for copir.g with the problems of the disadvantaged on a categor- 
ical basis* State funds have helped us in this area too, although they 
have been adaptable for use where we have felt the need has been 
greatest* I think it may be important, however, to underscore one 
fact that tends to get lost as we cope with the Great Society funds 
from Washington, and that is the fact that New York State has been 
investing hundreds of thousands of dollars in this kind of creative, 
innovative educational venture for several years. 

The money that we dispense at the Division of Teacher Education 
level goes both to colleges and school districts. This spring we have 
supported locally-oriented inservice projects in eighteen school 
districts for ^93 teachers of the disadvantaged. Ws have supported 
programs in colleges in New York City providing grants for 480 
teachers of the disadvantaged. At Brooklyn College we are supporting 
a New York City program for training 30 liberal arts graduates to 
become teachers of the disadvantaged. Still a.nother program we*re 
supporting in the city seeks to prepare instructional aids to be 
used in the teaching of such children. We’re helping pay for con- 
ferences and inservice programs in a Brooklyn slum school in an 
effort to develop it into a model school. Another program in Queens 
provides for a workshop for teaching disadvantaged children, emphasiz- 
ing mathematics and language arts, for 23 New York City teachers. We 
have programs at Brooklyn College, Hunter College, and City College, 
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aiming at the special problems of Puerto Hican youngsters* We* re 
investing public funds in training teachers all over the state, 1000 
of them, in methods, instructing, and reading. This list is illustra- 
tive, not definitive* 

And yet, in spite of all the money we dispense and the programs 
that are being carried out as a result, I'm sure that most of us feel 
that we* re still in some sort of bwilight operation in terms of 
wnat we really know about the nature of teaching the disadvantaged* 
What makes Yeshiva*s Project Beacon a particularly hopeful venture is 
that its premises are both so daring and so sensible, at one and the 
same time* It is a kind of operation that will, I cim convinced, carry 
us from twilight into hopeful morning. My commendations to the deans 
and faculty of Yeshiva for their imagination and energy on behalf of 
learning how best to teach the disadvantaged and my best to all of 
you in this select group of conferees in your efforts to help find 
ways to solve one of the greatest problems of our time. Thank you* 

At this time each of the four teacher-recorders reported what 
his or her grade group had attempted to convey to miiversity professors 

t sociology, and methods— of— teaching in their session 
earlier in the day* 

Early Childhood Groun 

Noting the difficulties of attempting to present in a brief 
report the most vital aspects of an intensive two and one— half hour 
discussion, the recorder summarized this group’s meeting in the 
following points: 
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!• A closer examination of the disadvantaged child is necessary# 
The techniques that teachers use with him are primarily the 
same techniques that they would use with al3. children, dis- 
advcintaged or not# Hov;ever, even at this early stage of his 
schooling, the disadvantaged youngster is obviously different 
and is already presenting different kinds of problems to his 
teacher# Teachers need to know how this child differs from 
other children before they can determine how to deal with 
his problems# What are some of the characteristics that 
we observe consistently in the disadvantaged child? 
a# He has derived certain strengths from his difficult 

situation in life# Of necessity he is unusually inde- 
pendent and self-reliant# And he is amazingly adult 
in a number of other ways because of his early exposure 
to an adult world of experiences beyond his comprehension 
and control# 

bo He tends to be non-verbal, hence he needs to be drawn 
out a good deal more than a middle class child# In 
many cases the disadvantaged child* s experience with 
adults has not been a positive one and consequently a 
teacher needs to spend a great deal of time engaging him 
in casual conversation before he loses his imeasiness 
and distrust — before be "feels sure of you#" 

Cq This child clings tenaciously to his possessions and is 
in general extremely conscious of "ray own#" He needs 
to learn how to fimction in a group, how to share with 
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others. After a time, he does seem to operate well in 
a group. 

do This child is physically demonstrative. His hostilities 
seek a violent outlet. His affections demand physical 
closeness: he wants to touch you and he v;ants you to 

toucn him. 

2. Most teachers in ghetto schools come from a backgroimd that 
is very different from that of their pupils and as a result 
their initial encounter with these children is often shocking, 
frightening, and depressing. For this reason a teacher must 
be conditioned in his or her university years to stand up 
v/ell under the special pressures of this kind of situation. 
Student teachers should become involved in the disadvanta.ged 
community as early as possible. They might work part-time 
in community centers or settlement houses, taking the children 
on trips, leading recreation sessions, etc. Or they might 
"adopt" one child at a time and attempt to trsinslate some of 
the theory they are absorbing into meaningful humsin terms. 

In whatever manner the process is undertaken, however, it is 
important that it involve physical proximity to the child and 
the community and that it accustom the student teacher to the 
fact that effective work with these youngsters is not the 
fruit of a nine-to- three job, but rather that it is 
accomplished only as the teacher regards school as an 
extension of the home and coramimity environment of the child. 

3o University courses in psychology, child development, and 




sociology are very helpful to potential teachers, who should 
be exposed to aore of them. "Techniques” courses are good, 
too, but only insofar as one can actually see the techniques 
applied. For this reason student teachers should be brought 
into the schools regularly and ever an extensive period of 
time to observe both the classroom teacher and the college 
instructor demonstrate Methods. 

4. The More Sffective Scho ^'^s policy of placing two teachers in 
a classroom or of having four teachers work with sixty-six 
children is very good. Naturally it is a difficult situation 
for a teacher to adjust to, but many positives result from 
this kind of experience. Planning is group planning# Teachers 
must give up the idea that "these are my children" and work 
on the premise that "these are our children." They learn 
what is effective teaching by both doing and watching, and 
by discussing the children with others who are in the same 
sphere and on the same level of authority. Consequently they 
develop the strong morale that is conducive to a vital and 
inventive teaching atmosphere. 

5o There must be some method developed for screening out 

teachers who are psychologically unprepared to work with 
children. 

Middle Grades Group 

The recorder identified four major problem areas that had 
concerned this groups 1# discipline, 2. the "disinterested parent", 

3. remedial reading, and 4. teacher attitude. 
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1. Disciijline - Effective methods v.ere discussed^ It was agreed 
that a t'^acher must come to knew her children as individuals 

in order to deal with them effectively in matters of discipline. 
Under the More Effective Schools Program this is not as diffi- 
cult as it is in other schools where the teacher is responsible 
for a larger number of putils. If a teacher knows her child- 
ren well she would be able to anticipate problems before they 
arrive and act accordingly* She will also tend to maintain 
her calmness and self-control if she is confident that she 
will never be taken totally by surprise. Kno%dng pupils 
well enough to "speak their language" frequently helps them 
to realise (in a discipline situation as well as in others) 
that you are "with them." And it was agreed by all that the 
ability to maintain a sense of humor is a decided asset in 
any situation. 

2. The disinterested parent - The professors asked the teachers 

what characterised this kind of parent, then wanted to know 

what they thought was responsible for creating such a parent. 

The teachers defined a "disinterested parent” as one who 

obviously neglects his child’s personal needs (health, etc.), 
does not respond to progress reports on the child, and ignores 

invitations to visit the school. The parents’ personal, 

economic, or family problems are usually responsible for this 

apathy: they are overwhelmed by their cares to the point 

where they are simply unable to deal v/ith them as they should. 

Parents who are in relatively superior economic situations 
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tend to display nore interest, as do parents of young child- 
ren. The latter group is more responsive to echo''! activi- 
ties in general than are parents of upper-grade children. 

3. Seaedial reading - In this area it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that each child have individual attention. Teachers 
must attempt to motivate pupils by including as much inter- 
esting concrete materieil as possible. The question was 
raised as to whether these children display a natural desire 
for growth and progress in reading, apart from teacher or 
parent pressure. Teachers felt that frequently, in an 
individualized reading program, children exhibit this tend- 
ency. When asked what they thought about criteria for 
grouping children intially and re-grouping them as they 
progress, the teacher indicated satisfaction with the pro- 
cedures recommended by the Board of Education. 

4. Teacher attitude - The group probed the problem of the 
middle-class teacher working in a disadvantaged area. 

Should middle-class goals, which most teachers felt are 
primarily materialistic ones, be imposed on these children? 
Are these the goals to which these children should he en- 
couraged to aspire? The opinion was then expressed that the 
goals of the children would quite naturally be those that 
dominate most of our society. However, in a ghetto area 

we frequently find children who are involved in a great deal 
of inner conflict because the values and practices of their 
particular sub-culture are not considered or even acknowl- 



edged by these vho rej-*rsse«t the dosiriant culture — 



the aid.die clasc teacher^ 



If teachers are to help disad- 



Tjiitaged children resolve this conflict they aust te able 



to assist thes in achieving a meaningful integration of domi- 
nant and Glib— culture values* In order to do this, new teachers 
nnist emerge from their preparation armed with ]^owledge of , 
and a healthy and respectful attitude toward people of back- 
grounds different from his own« One instructor worded the 



challenge when she suggested that we learn to “educate 
diversity by diversity and through diversity#’* 

Here, obviously, are some implications for teacher education# 
University professors were charged with formulating courses that would 
permit the student— teacher to bring out into the open prejudices and 
fears that he might or might not be aware of (possibly in a greup- 
therapy situation)# It was also felt that potential teachers should 
be forced to examine and perhaps to reassess the motivating factors in 
their own lives# It was noted at this I’oint that the attitudes in- 
volved in this relationship between the disadvantaged child and his 
middle class teacher reflect sharply attitudes within our society 
as a whole — one of the crucial problems yet to be resolved in our 
century. 



The school system is also partly responsible for negative 
teacher attitude# The fact that young teachers are forced to work in 
disadvataged areas because no one else wants to serve there and the 
poor conditions that teachers in these schools must work under natural- 
ly do not result in a positive outlook on the part of many new teachers# 



It was felt that in this area, as in so cany others, the Hore 
Sffective Schools Program has been responsible for significant 
progress in changing this attitude. 

Junior High School Group 

This group spent a ;^reat deal of time discussing teacher attitude 
and areas closely related to it. They felt strongly about the follow- 
ing points 5 

1. The schools of education should be responsible for exposing 
the pros'^ective teacher ot the disadvantaged to a disad- 
vantaged community for at least two yearo priOi to h-j.s enter 
ing a school in such an area as a classroom teacher. At the 
end of this time both the student teacher himself and the 
school of education should examine the student teacher 
attitudes and feelings in order to determine whether he is 
ready to meet appropriately the needs of disadvantaged 
youngsters in a classroom situation. It was suggested that 
prospective teachers be introduced in their junior year into 
a ghetto school as observers and/or into the disadvantaged 
community as community workers. In this way they wj.11 have 
time to become familiar with and develop understanding of 
the attitudes, the values, and the way of life of the 
people they will be dealing with as teachers. And, in some 
cases, it will give an individual time to change his mind 
about wanting to teach disadvantaged children. During this 
time the prospective teacher would require constant guidance. 
This kind of consultation should be the responsibility oi both 
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the universiuy professor cmd the classroom teacher under 
whom the student works in the school. All three Individuals 
involved, as well as the school system, would benefit from 
this situation, for it would provide a continuous bridging 
of the gap between educational theory and classroom practice. 

Sven after a teacher has had this kind of experience, 
has been licensed, and has been assigned to a classroom, 
training and consultation should continue. The need for 
additional course work will most certainly be felt by the 
novice teacher, and an opportunity to discuss difficult 
classroom situations as they arise should be provided. Also, 
the teacher may be uncertain about and require guidance with 
respect to the role he or she should fill in the disadvantaged 
community as a whole. 

Again and again the group emphasized that throughout this 
lengthy process both the college professor, by being contin- 
ually drawn close to (better yet, into ) a classroom situa- 
tion in a ghetto community, and the experienced classroom 
teacher, by being steadily exposed to new educational 
research and theory, should benefit greatly from this kind 
of program. 

2o '''v/e teach neople < not classes.” It was felt that many 

teachers are uncertain of their goals in teaching. Some seem 
to feel that their aim should be to fulfill expectations set 
forth by the community, the Board of Education, the colleges, 
etc., and they are frustrated when they feel they have not 
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achieved these goals* This is imrortunate , because a teacher’s 
goals should take fona as he works with and as a direct result 
o'f his contact with the children* Only through rigorous 
sslT—sxamination and a thorough understanding of the boys 
and girls in his classroom can a teacher decide whether 
others* expectations represent goals that will be meaningful 
for each child* 

What about the teacher who has become ’’cynical*’? He has 
more or less ceased to function as a teacher, yet he is fairly 
comfortable where he ns and has no intention of leaving his 
job. Can schools of education reach these people? Perhaps. 

light of the fact that they are required to take courses, 
their attitudes might be drawn outf and causes fcr and possible 
Modifications of these attitudes explored* This is an area 
that needs some attention* 

Senior High School Group 

The recorder reported that a review of his minutes revealed a 
striking similarity between the thinking of this group and the other 
groups. This group concerned itself primarily with the strengths and 
weaknesses of thear college preparation to be teachers of the disad- 
vantaged. They felt that, in general and over-all, they had not been 
prepared to meet ”what was to come”: 

1* Inability to relate to pupils: irrelevant curriculum, unable 
to communicate with x^upils* 

2m Discipline and delinquency problems* (There is no prepara- 
tion for this in the colleges.) Also, sleeping in class, 
failure to do homework, shocking language, and truancy* 
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("Pupils are in the street, not in the classroom," both 
literally and figuratively.) 

3* Enormous amc^unt of clerical work. 

Poor supervision by supervisors. 

Professors asked what the teachers had been taught in their 
preparation courses that had proved useD.ess to them, or even a draw- 
back, in the classroom. The teachers* strongest feeling was that 
prospective teachers are taught about the academically minded or 
self —motivated child, not the poorly motivated one who really must be 
taught . In this way, they felt, teacher— education courses are un- 
realistic; hence, to a large degree, they are useless to a teache.r of 
disadvantaged children. What specifically did they think was lacking 
in their teacher training courses? What should be included that isn’t? 

1. A long enough training period. Teacher preparation courses 
should begin within two years of the time a student enters 
college. 

2o Preparation to handle small— group instruction. Beginning 
teachers should know how to carry on lessons in several 
groups simultaneously. 

3» Information about the various community agencies and programs 
that can provide resource for teachers of the disadvantaged, 
as well as instruction in how to use materials and facilities 
that such resources might provide to the best advantage of the 
students. 

km Instruction in how to teach pupils who are on one level of 
development physically and emotionally and on another 
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academically — that is» those who have i;ot attained an 
average level of comprehension and language ability for their 
age. 

5« Siiough humar, relations courses. In general, teachers of the 
disadvantaged should be well acquainted with all the factors 
that come into play in a disadvantaged areac A firm knowledge 
of the history and sociology of the area in which a teacher 
expects to serve, as well as familiarity with the sub-culture 
of that area, is essential. Courses in psychology and guid- 
ance should be taught by experienced professionals. 

6. Exposure to the job world of the disadvantaged youngster, 
for these are vocationally-minded boys and girls. 

7. A student teaching program, begun as early as possible, which 
requires that a prospective teacher spend a substantial amount 
of time in the disadvantaged community. 

8. A dynamic teacher-university relationship. This exchange 
should continue after teachers reach the classroom. A good 
way to begin such a relationship would be to have practicing 
classroom teachers employed as consultants by the university. 

9o College students who are preparing to teach should be encour- 
aged to stand up and be counted on social issues ~ to be 
active in today’s social revolution. In this way we may 
begin to combat the image of the classroom teacher as one who 
is "afraid of his own shadow." 

10. A course in classroom management, designed to prepare the new 
teacher to take on an inundating amount of paperwork. 
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Dr# Gordon called for reactions from the university professors, 
encouraging them to say what they thought and how they responded to 
their morning meetings with the classroom teachers# 

Professor Minor said she was interested that the talk in her 
group centered on teacher attitudes and how these are developed, and 
on pupil attitudes towards teachers# She thought we need to look at 
how attitudes are developed and only then carry on profitable discus- 
sion about the content of college courses to develop attitudes# "Can 
they be developed in a course and by learning what attitudes should be, 
or are they changed by focussing on the task you have to do?" She 
raised a question also about the curriculum at the different grade 
levels and how their content and organization "really send out a 
message that shifts attitudes#" 

Professor Hopp discussed his belief that we can. teach attitudes 
and that one of the problems in making the teaching-learning act more 
meaningful is our fear of admitting that we are all manipulators, with 
perhaps one subtle differences As teachers, we announce our purposes# 
However, "we get caught up in a kind of morality about manipulation 
and then have tremendous guilt feelings about the fact that we* re 
manipulating and shy away from it# V/e need to differentiate between 
the negative connotations of manipulation and the much more positive 
ones which are part and parcel of the teaching-learning act#" He 
expressed his appreciation to the junior high school teachers* group 
for he felt he had learned from them - one of the purposes of the 
conference - and commented on the use of the curriculum to help people 
identify and clarify their own self-worth# *(The idea) is rather new - 
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about 45-50 years newl« He said he didn't tnink this conference or 
any like it would make any difference, but he would like to be- proved 
wrong. Perhaps a follow-up conference would enable those present to 
say what they had been able to accomplish between the two meetings. 

Dr. Bensman commented briefly on the attack by his group (the 
senior high school teachers) on the university professors for being 
responsible for all the ills of education today and expressed his 
opinion - from listening to them - that they are all good teachers. ' 
»One got the feeling of their direct attempt to reach' the students.'* 
He wanted to make explicit a problem the teachers implied: "What can 

we do to teach a teacher, or get a teacher, to give and to respond 
directly to his students?" He though these teachers ignored vast 
parts of the curriculum, the syllabi, the courses, and their own 
teacher-education to get to the direct and immediate needs of their 
students. Administratively, they might be viewed as "bad teachers", 
but he thought that almost any good teacher has to do these things. 

Dr. Gordon introduced Professor Ceraso,* pointing to his interest 
in learning theoiy and our need to bridge the gap between practice and . 
learning theory. Dr. Ceraso noted his particular interest in knowing 
what the disadvantaged are like because his research is primarily with 

V 

college students, "in work thafs been going on for 85 years - and we 
still don’t know much about it. The first question I asked of the 
t.a«herE was 'What are the problems which are peculiar to the disadvan- 
taged?* The teachers' comments seemed to resolve themselves into two 

categories. One was that because of the different cultural backgrounds 
• See Appendix B 
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of the teacher and the pupil there was a x»robleE of comnunication. A 
second general ,oint was that the auprls were not activated to do well 
in the classroom. After a short period where examples were given to 
elucidate these points, the teachers went on to state that there was 
very little j.n their teacher-training ijr-' ;rams which addressed itself 
to these two problems. The solution, then, seemed to the teachers to 
lie in a revision of the teacher-training curriculum. Each teacher had 

a list of courses which he believed should be included in the curriculun! 
to fill the gaps as he saw them. 

”Hy feeling about this approach is that it is probably mis- 
guided. I simply do not think we know enough about motivation, communi- 
cation, etc., to be able to teach people to apply this knowledge in a 
useful way. Trying to teach people to apply j?rinciples which are not 
well founded would, of course, be frutitless as well as demoralizing. 

I was most impressed, on the other hand, with the evidence coming from 
the teachers that they had leaded to be teachers on the job;. The 

inference I would draw from this is that on-the-job training should be 
strengthened. 

./ould I suggest any changes in the formal teacher— training? I 
was struck by what seemed to me to be a weakness in the part of the 
teachers to analyze - in a theoretical sense - the problems they faced. 
Beyond saying something quite vague about motivation and communication, 
the teachers did not have an analytical attitude with respect to their 
subject matter. The suggestion I have may be impractical, but it is 
one which has been followed in clinical psychology, which - as an 
applied area - faces many of the same problems as does education. One 



of the ioportant <*snects of the training of a ciinical psychologist 
is the inculcation of the theoretical and research orientation. It 
is hoped that the clinical psychologist is not only a user of Knowl- 
edge of general psychology j but because of his tra inin g and orientation 
is also in a imique position to ad4 to that knowledge." 

Dr. Gordon called on one of the high school teachers(for comments) 
who expressed his ’‘gratification” at "being here and being able to 
express ciy feelings, ho* tilely, angrily, viciously." Ke questioned 
the state— recommended science curriculum which l^d been tested upstate 
and then applied in schools that served a very different population; 
the value of firing the enthusiasm of science teachers in National 
Science Foundation institutes who then return to teach pupixs with 
retarded reading and conceptual levels. "As a result of this, the 
contradiction becomes more and more intensified and we are forced to 
teach the veiy program that is contrary to the experiences in the 
urban communities we are teaching in." he condemned undergraduate 
and graduate instructors in education for failing to prepare young 
people to teach disadvantaged children since they themselves did 
not recognize the differences in dealing v/ith middle-class and disad- 
vantaged children and for perpetuating approaches that were not 
appropriate for the latter. He advised that the state set up an 
unstructured school for these children with men like David Seisman, 
Marshall MacLuhan, and Sol Gordon (director of Project Beacon) as a 
board of directors; that the successful methods used in V/orld War 
II by the V-12 and ASTP program be instituted in schools to overcome 
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the language difficulties of disadvantaged children, and that classroom 
teachers be involved 3 ji the preparation of in-service teachers rather 
than college instructors «ho had no roots in the community* He thought 
it important for teachers to be raembers of the whole range of civil 
rights organizations and so help to change hiring policies throughout 
the country* "It makes no sense to get them (the youngsters) into a 
settlement house and play pingpong with the kids* That’s HOT the 
problem* The prob3,em is !;ow to get a jobl‘* Since the curriculum for 
teacher education has nothing to do with the difficulties that disad- 
vantaged youngsters face, this teacher thought this, too, must be 
changed* 

Dr* Kurzband* responded th t he thought it odd that these 
remarks should be made at Yeshiva University which has Project 
Beaccm whose purposes and goals are all the things this teacher 
thought a college should be doing, (including this Conference) and 
that its activities were the beginning of a trend* He continued by 
voicing his interest in the relation that had developed at the Confer- 
ence: "Maybe we’ll know a little bit better in the end hov; this 

Conference has functioned in terms of university professors learning 
from the classroom teachers*" He raised the question of where the 
change is going to come from and listed as possible sources of such 
change, l) classroom teachers teaching college courses — when 
college instructors bring their classes to ghetto schools; 2) uni- 
versities "adopting" cam_;us schools; 3) ne\/ly— instituted school 
programs including a college consultant in their organizing plans* 

♦ See Appendix B 




Ee wondered wher* leadership froa the classroom teachers would arise# 
Perhaps thro..gh such leadership the previous speaker *s questions and. 
criticisms mij^ht be answered* Dr# Kurzband hoped that the Conference 
would be a beginning effort "to analyze the exact ways in wiiich chosen 
teachers, in cooperation with a professional organization, could direct 
their attention to specific ways of making these changes function in 
the schools*" 

Dr* Jules Kolodney, executive direct<^*r of the United Federation 
of Teachers, said he*d like to respond to the challenge of teachers 
taking leadership* Teachers, he pointed out, had long lived in a 
system where decisions were made by others rather than by themselves; 
where teachers were invited to ‘^participate** in decision— making tnat 
had already taken place# With the relationship of the United Federation 
of Teachers and the Board of Education now established he thought 
there would be a more equal distribution of power - an administration 
willing to share authority. "A few schools might institute this kind 
of give-and-take and, with the pride and status that comes from 
professionalism, it*s more likely to spread*" But, he cautioned, this 
demonstration of leadership would take time. 

After a brief pause over coffee, the university professors 
gathered for their own discussion and the others returned to the assem- 
bly meeting. Dr# Koenigsberg opened this session by asking classroom 
teachers if they would respond to tvjo questions s 1) What do you 
think makes you effective teachers with disadvantaged pupils? P) 

What do you think the university professors learned from you this 
morning? 
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One iii.gh school teacher answe 'ed th t he couldn't say what aade a 
good teacher; he thought it was a matter of personality, 'rfliat he did 
in iiis classroom pc-rhaps no other teacher could do* and vice versa j 
he might not be able to do what was effective for another teacher. 

He added he was troubled by the matter of attitudes: He wondered how a 
college instructor could formulate attitudes about teaching and about 
teaching the disadvantaged if that college instructor never got into 
classrooms and to listen to teachers, "even if we tell them things they 
don't want to hear." 

An elementary school teacher responded by urging his colleagues 
to stick to the purposes of the discussion rather than criticize the 
urofessors. He thought he had been most effective when he could work 
with the children in small groups, whether he was teaching content or 
study habits. -In this way, he could help them become ready j.or in- 
dependent and committee work in secondary school. 

A vjhite senior high school teacher asked to read a sta.tement he 

had prepared: 

not mad at anybody, certainly not mad at professors. I 
believe that essentially they are our allies, not our real opponents. 
Neither am I mad at education courses, because I don't believe any one 
course can drastically help us to help the disadvantaged in America. 

I think I ^ mad at something called "society", an American society 
that bears the roots that tend to debase so many people and not solely 
the lower class we euphemistically call 'the underprivileged.* This 
debasement is our real opponent. Our democracy has not yet learned to 
put the highest premium on people, on human beings. It's more centered. 
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perhaps, in General Kotors than it is in the general welfare of the 
Aaerican peopl*^. The way we use our wealth, cur attitudes, both in 
f affairs and in doiuestic life ^reflect not a deep concern for 
hmsan life but f-v .’’iolence az,i cynicisni* Our lack of intellectual 
leadership kcc-piii^ us translating our educational and social 

problems into terms tutal are positive and fruitful of results# We 
lack a dynamic perspective for the future of America — and I mean the 
great masses of Americans • 

”I*m for a partnership of all the groups in the community and the 
college where an open mind can explore the alternatives for change# 

I think we ought to spell out what these alternatives are, for all 
people# We^re all agreed that methods should be related to purpose', 
that methods can never be cast in rigid molds because learning is 
diverse as life# But many of us here disagree as to what k 2 .nd of life 
we want# I thinli that if the teaching profession can ask the question 
“what kind of a world would I like to live in?" and perhaps answer itf 
we may have some very good attitudes# But 1 believe that attitudes 
come from a world commitment# We must make a commitment somewhere in 
our democracy# If I am a good teacher, and I believe I am, it may be 
that my own commitment carries over in my teaching and that my students 
have reali 25 ed that we are working together and not in opposition, to 
change the face of American democracy# Through these changes, we are 
changing ourselves as teachers as well as those we call *the disad- 
vantaged#* Thank you#" 

The speaker^ attention i^as called to Cloward’s thesis of expand- 
ing opportunity to prevent juvenile delinquency which was the rationale 
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for the proposal that eventually became Mobilization for Youth ** 

\sked if he could say why he was effective with disadvantaged 
youngsters, ihis man talked about his own background as a high school 
dropout who became a factory worker. There he learned through the 
workers and hxs union what it meant to work cooperatively for common 
ends, and he is continuing to do this as a high school teacher who 
is a member of -,his union. He felt that, as a result, he was able 
to co mm u n icate to his pupils this feeling he has. They have recognized 
his sincerity and work with him. He has found them ‘‘incredibly rich in 
language and in ideas.” 

Another man described his activities in a special program where 
he is resposible for 20 boys in a homeroom and several periods each 
day. ”I don’t know whether I’m effective for them, but I enjoy going 
to work in the morning. I’ve Deen offered other jobs, and I’ve turned 
them down. ...Cue of the greatest- compliments I- got was when one 

of tne boys got into trouble in the hall. He said to the teacher in 
charge, ’You can’t touch meJ I’m one of Mr. *s boysl*” 

Dr. Koenigsberg cormented on the remarks from many teachers in- 
dicating that each had established some personal realtionship with his 
pupils. She asked whether the teachers thought there was an implica- 
tion here that disadvantaged youth in secondary school should have, 
if not a specific adviser, then fewer teachers to relate to during 
each school day. One teacher replied thr:t, in his opinio^^what was 
important was not the number of teachers the students met but the 

* Mobilization for Youth, Inc. A PHOPOSAL FOP THS PRZVEliTICli AND 
CONTEOL OF DELHI. -USNCY BY EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES, I 96 I. 
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dedication of the teachers they met. He described his efforts at 
being personally concerned for the students in his class and being 
aTailable to them in school and in his home at all hours of the day 
and evening j including weekends# This makes the teacher feel he*s 
doing something specific for the youngsters and they in turn feel 
**you*re there." 

Kr* Schwager pointed out that there was an implication here# 
Both college instructors and teachers assigned to the Board of 
Education for administrative duties need to go back to the classroom 
periodically for an assignment with youngsters so that they can 
remember how important is this personal relationship just described 
tc the teaching-learning situation. They could then convey this 
understanding to college students and to their associates. 

A college instructor of education mads the point that rather 
than talking about techniques of teaching he saw a need for more 
dedicated college teachers to prepare dedicated school teachers who 
feel committed. He thought young people need a philosophical base 
for their practical actions and his college was now trying an experi 
mental program to develop in its students such a (or a relevant) 
outlook. Another college instructor thought that perhaps, "A good 
teacher is a missionary - missionary for society, a missionary for 
humanity." He invited c3.assroom teachers to follow his lead and to 
become college instructors who could not be charged with being "an 
ivory tower professor." 

A Negro teacher protested that v/e don*t need missionaries and 
the missionary attitude is one that we could do without, for it 
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carries an iniplicntion of superiority. These children may be disad- 
vantaged, but they are not culturally disadvantaged - one had only to 
listen to the radio to see the African musical culture reflected in 
our own lives* She expressed the opinion tiiat the c nference had 
gathered because the disadvs.ntaged posed a threat to the ...ajority 
culture unless their needs were met* If we continue to think of a 
"good" culture, then these children would be throvni into a "culture 
conflict"* In res_^Jonse to the questioHf of what makes her an 
effective teacher, she said she relates to her pupils* She uses their 
every-day expressions, draws on their experiences and relates whatever 
learning she can to their own situation; she shows her Negro pupils 
their contributions to society* 

A white teacher also maintained that she was very suspicious of 
the missionary spirit* She went on to point out thr^t teachers who 
were capable developed a professional sense of self-respect about 
their work and then found that they were taken OUT of the classroom, 
out of teaching, and made into guidance counsellors or administrators* 
"or really elevated - into a college professor. We’re in a pioneer 
stage, where we need desperately people with our kind of practical 
experience to make some kinds of generalizations for future thousands 
of people itfho’ll be doing our job* But I v/ould think twice before 
leaving the children v/ho are the people to whom we responded in the 
first place, out of our professional self-respect and respect for 
them." 

Dr* Kurzband responded to those comments by describing a progr-m 
at a local university where he serves as instructor* Cooperating 
teachers replaced the college supervisor’s position v/ith the student 
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teachers# ‘ihe cooperating tetichers were paid (not for their work in 
the classroom but) for coming to the university for afternoon seminars 
where they discussed their observations of the student teachers# As 
a- result, tv/o things happened: The teachers were recognized and their 

services paid for; and they v;ere given the title of '’teaching associate” 
at the university and given the status of being part of the college 
staff# Classroom teachers can remain in the classroom and still get 
recognition also by being brought into a college classroom — as Dr# Sol 
Gordon plans to do — on a regular basis# Dr# Kurzband mentioned chat 
a number of experiments were going on to bring together the classroom 
teacher aind the university — among them Dr# Conants’s idea of the 
clinical professor# He pointed out how such a position might fit into 
the structure of the city’s public school system aind of the colleges# 
"The goal I’d like to shoot for is 'in intertwining so that you can’t 
tell where the school ends and the college begins and vice versa#" 

The first teacher to respond spoke, again, about the relation of 
the colleges to the schools# He thought the current arrangement for 
observation of student teachers created "the problem of permanent 
precariousness" rather than cooperation between supervisor and student 
teacher# This feeling, he believed, continues into the relationship 
between appointed teacher and school-system supervisor# "I’m trying 
to get the child’s interest so that he can learn to read and write, and 
express himself#" But the supervisor questions the teacher about just 
what he’s teaching - it isn’t required curriculum! This teacher 
thought a block-time program with fewer subjects (rather than the 
traditional four majors five times a week and minors less frequently) 
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was a better arrangement for disadvantaged "Then, as a 

biology teacher, Idon*t have to worry about stepping on the tees of 
the English teacher. If I want to take the kids out on a trip and dig 
for fossils, I don't have to get permission" from all the teachers 
concerned, he decried the use of the term "disadvantaged"; rather, 
this is a child who doesn't know how to learn and has to be taught how^ 
just as children of other ethnic groups needed this help in generations 
past. He does learn from television; how DOSS he learn there? "I don't 
know, but we'd better start learning about the topology of education 
so that we can fit our needs to the time. I submit very strongly that 
what we have to do is give the chili a completely different kind of 
education in school." 

The discussion that followed for some time — between the classroom 
teachers and representatives of the school administration — centered 
on practices and points of view of the two groups about their respec 
tive responsibilities in the matter of the disadvantaged learner, his 
inability to learn, and appropriate curriculum. Kr. Beagle, chairman 
of the United Federation of Teachers* More Effective Schools expressed 
the opinion that the purpose of the Conference was being achieved, for 
there was "the beginning of communication between the ivory-tov/er 
professors and some of those in the front line trenches," and he 
discussed the contribution of the More Effective Schools to improving 
education for disadvantaged youth. 

The chairman directed the attention of the classroom teachers to 
the question in the theme of the Conference and several teachers 
responded with vihat they thought the university professors had learned 




from them. 
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!♦ There is no panacea or formula for an effective teacher. In 
partj it*s dedication; in part* it*s realisation that there is 
no "finished" teacher# "It*s working on ourselves as welx as 
trying to work on our children#" 

2. "The colleges cannot be far from where the school is and the 
school must open its doors to v/elcome the colleges and would- 
be teachers* "...Part of what we learned today from each other 
is that with open lines of Communication and a willingness to 
accept what each one has to offer we *11 come dovm to the basic— 
the child who*s there 1" 

3# "They learned how many problems we have# Usually we have 
everything beautiful and quiet when professors Visit us# 

Today, a professor said to me, *I*m very happy I spoke to you#*” 
"One thing they got from us is that we can't wait for educa- 
tional theory# If we have to wait to develop a philosophy 
about hovj to teach disadvantaged children, with a time-lag 
of many years, we will be throwing away potentially talented 
teachers# We need people in the classroom this September and 
every September after that# If we have to develop a philosophy 
of education, let the philosophy wait two or three years •*’ 

3# "That we are willing and anxious to have this interaction# If 
we open up the schools to the colleges, the colleges will be 
able to see what the problems are and work in a reality- 
framework, not be theory-based*" 

6* "We talked about new attitudes towards the children* This 
is where we hoped the college professors were listening*" 
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The floor v?as opened for corsiiientG frou anybody who wished to siake 
them* Mrs. fiortense T. Jones, representing the Board of Bducriion of 
the City of Kew York, comaented on th« lack of defintion of terms that 
were used frequently* There was talk cibout "children", but at times 
the talk centered on Puerto Sican emd Uegro children, at otiitr times on 
"poor children*" These are not necessarily synonyniuus* She thought 
we needed to discuss the school’s commitment to ALL children because 
all of them need to learn* She pointed to the use of the term "middle- 
class" values cmd the criticism of these values with no clear definition 
of vjhat was meant* And she expressed her opinions about some of the 
afternoon’s discussions centering on the need to help all children 
acquire the basic academic skills they I-IUST have if they’re going to 
compete in this society* 

An elementary school teacher said that rather than "more of the 
same", which some people thought was aa appropriate curriculiim for 
disadvantaged pupils, teachers must start thinking about discovering 
children’s interests, about being flexible so that these can be 
discovered* He thought two areas were important for these children* 

One is the "cultural area (for v/hich) the textbooks are off-base, but 
with a lot of publicity this is slov/ly changing. The other is commu- 
nication in two languages, "dialect and v;hat v;e say is right*” He 
eofloiented also that several of the teachers explained their own effec- 
tiveness by saying they spend time talking to individuals. He thought, 
that the question to be asked, then, v/as "How are we going to teach 
more effectively in small groups?" 
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Mrs* 0*Daly rtsponded that she did not want ”ffiore of the same” for 
disadvantaged pupils and discussed some of the changes she hoped to see* 
A niirsery school teacher voiced her pleasure that Mrs* Jones had 
brou^t up the subject of “middle-class values”, for the term had been 
used in so many different senses* She thought both that term and "sub- 
cultural goals" need to be examined* 
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**The delation of Hesearch in Psychology, Sociology, and Education 
to “Ihe Instruction of Disadvantaged Pupils" 

I have been asked to talk to you about the relation of research in psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and education to the instruction of disadvantaged pupils. I*m 
reminded that I heard one of my colleagues this afternoon say, in effect: *Ve 

don’t know any of that, so hov can we teach it?” He has good grounds for what 
he Sciid, for in tei^s of soundly based theoretical knowledge of the learning 
process and the variables which influence it in this way or that, our knowledge 
is very meager. I’m impressed, however, with the fact that some teachers dp^ 
know how to teach disadvantaged children. Eiey apparently cannot formulate their 
approach theoretically, but they do demonstrate it in the classroom. 

One of the ma.jor purposes of this conference is to see whether those of 
us who deal in theoretical formulations mi^t take a cue from those who are 
demonstrating in practice that there is something to be known in this area. 

J do not intend to give you a survey of sociological research, psycholo^;ical re- 
search, and educational research relevant to this question. For this I would call 
your attention to a service here at Yeshiva University that you may not be aware 
of. We have here, under the direction of Dr. Bdomd Gordon, an information 
Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged in which we attempt to assemble everything 
that is being done in this general ar'ea and make it available to anyone who would 
like to use it. The IRCD accession list records hundred of studies, specula- 
tions, analyses, and reports on the disadvantaged population, its environment 
and group characteristics, individual development, schooling, educational theory 
and practice, educational facilities, personnel and programs. I would commend 
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to you the resources of our JH35 as a ready means of getting hold of the Test 
aaount of systeisatic study that has some relerance to this question* 

What I would like to do at this tine is just to raise a few issues and to 
suggest the releTance of sose of the research that is being done* I will also 
echo ay colleague: Kany things hare not been done; aany things that we don*t 
know about need to be done; and there is lauch to which I think classrooa teach- 
ers Might sake soae contribution* 

As a frasevork for comments ^ let ae suggest that there are three critical 

settings throng which a child aoTss in the process of living and learning* One 
is the prlaary enTironsent— ^aainly, the hoaeo Ihe second is the instructional 
or school environaest* And the third is the transfer eavironaent, out there— 
”tiie real world®" if you *11 pardon ae® in contrast to the school leamlng en- 
vironaent in which the child is ensconced* ISie child is one organise living 
and movins in all these environments* He is not coapartaentalised into p^- 
chology® sociology® education® or anything else* He is one growing organitfli* 

And the school is only one of the three major matrices of his sducati^* 

It would seem to follow that the interrelations among these different set- 
tings would be crucial for the work of the school: the interrelationrfiips between 

the experiences in the school learning environment and what proceded in the pri- 
mary environzsent and what is to follow in the non-school environaent* I think 
that one can advance a hypothesis that the chances of carry-over from one of 
these settings to the other is a direct function of the similarity between Set- 
ting X and Setting Y* What I would like to do here is just to raise soae ques- 
tions which more or less relate to these several environments involved in learn- 
ing, to illustrate briefly some of the questions and soae of the research find- 
ings that have relevance for the problems involved* 



Let us take the primary environsent first. I t hink the crucial question 
that emerges here id.th reference to the education of disadvantaged children is 
whether they ccHse to us from the home in a state in which we nay consider them 
educable. Now such questions are not raised very loudly in educational circles 
these days. A decade or so ago when the 1.:^. reigned supreme, it was quite re- 
spectable to sayt “Look, the child has an I.Q. of 70— so what do you expect of 
23e? l*m just a teacher. He was bom short!** Ghis is no longer respectable— 
or at least, ais I say, we don*t utter such things aloud. Even so, most of my 
experience convinces me that here is a very crucial issue: A very large pro- 

portion of the teaching profession is not genuinely convinced that the children 
we are ta lkin g about can learn to perform well in school. 

35iis is an issue about which we can learn many things from the behavioral 
sciences. One aspect of it has to do with the matter of racial differences, 
which we thou^t had been long since settled by Klineberg and some of his fol- 
lowers— Tundn, Pettigrew and others. But we find that it is a continuing struggle 
and has to be brou^t up time and time again. Ihe overwhelming consensus in the 
behavioral sciences, as you know, is that the abilily to perform effectively is 
not distributed by race in terms of original capacities and abilities. Indeed, 
we are coming to learn from such people as Br. Hunt and Piaget and others that 
it is erroneous even to think of a genetically determined **capacity to learn**— 
that is, that one is bom with only so much potential for develoixnent. The old 
projectionist theory, you know, assumed that there was a given, fixed quantum of 
what we called intelligence that you got from yoxir immediate and remote ancestors 
and if projected on to a favorable environment it would flourish and develop, but 
if projected on to an unfavorable environment it would tend to be stultified. 

Hunt denies this, and his position is pretty well validated, or accepted increasingly 
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asong p^chologists todjt^* Not only is there no inborn capaci"^; there is no 
inborn potential for deTelopaent* What ve call "intellectual function" is soa&» 
thing which eaerges in the process of an organism’s encounters viih bi« enfiron- 
■ent* !Eb alter the nature of ^ose encounters— and, obTiously, we’re thinking 
here mainly in terms of his primary enTiroQment-»-is to alter the extent and the 
course and the pace of his intellectual deTelopment. Hunt, of course, echoes 
Piaget in this respect* 

Now, there has been seme discussion here today about changing attitudes* 

X hare long since learned and there is an abundance of research data to confiim 
that exhorting people, eren when they hare been giren the facts, is not adequjite 
to change attitudes* Howerer, it has also been demonstrated that factual in- 
sist and information is net irrelerant. It say not be sufficient but it is a 
helpful part of the process* When teachers hare a positire orientation toward 
disadrantaged children->«-when they want to beliere that they can learn-— maybe 
it's a good idea to buttress their positire feelings by acquainting then with 
some of the fin d i ngs of theorists and researchers in this field* ibid the other 
teachers— those who start out with negatire attitudes toward the learning po- 
tentialities of disadrantaged children— may at least hare their beliefs chal- 
lenged* We may make them begin to think about some of their conrictions, if, for 
instance, the information arailable fr(xn the beharioral scientists in this room 
is placed before them* 

A rariant of this whole question of the educability of socially disadrantaged 
children on which there is a great deal of both sociological and p^ehological 
writing* It has to do not with the genetic origins of yotmgsters but with their 
social— class status* I'm talking here, of course, about the "culturally deprired 
child"— ^ concept which has emerged as just about as good a rationalization 
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for not teaching children as the old I.Q. tests used to be. We don’t say any- 
more, "Els I.»3. is low*” Rather, we say: “Look, he came from a broken, im- 

poverished home; his family l^s been on welfare for generations; his parents 
are uneducated; they’re not interested in their kids anyhow; the language pat- 
terns are abominable in the home;— he 1ms not been given in the primary en- 
vironment the experiential bases necessary for readiness for cognitive devel- 
opment# He may have been bom with learning potential, but he has been so 
scarred by his social circumstances that he came to me incapable of learning#” 

I would assure you that many people who, in order to remain professionally 
“respectable" have been forced to discard the rationale for not teaching 

kids; have embraced very hastily this rationale that comes forward in the stereo- 
■^pe of the “culturally deprived child# “ How much does psychology, sociology, 
educational research, contribute in this area? I must confess that I am disap- 
pointed in what I find in the published literature# Most of it has to do with 
measuring these kids— showing correlation between their non-perfozmiance and in- 
adequacies and the conditions in their homes and drawing from these certain in- 
ferences that they cannot leam or aire not learning or are severely handicapped# 

I would suggest that there are a few bits of evidence that other kinds of 
studies ctre needed# For example, I am very much interested in the study now 
being conducted by Dr# Helen Davidson of the City University# She has identified 
about 180 kids from Harlem from culturally deprived backgrounds, with all the 
negative characteristics you tend to associate with life in the slums# But for 
some reason, all of these childi’en are doing very well in school; and she is study- 
ing them to try to find out what’s wrong with them# To do her more justice, she 
is studying them to try to explode the stereotype which blankets together all 
people from such an environmental settings# And she is concerned with process 
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Tarlables rather than status rariables* Now there is a good deal of inforaation 



coneexmng the correlation between acadeaic performance and social*class back— 
ground: broken hemes, absence of father in the hone, low income— • go on and 

name all the rest of then* Ve say, **Why is he perfoming poorly?” Our re- 
searchers answer, **Low socio-economic background, culturally deprived. It*s 
almost as if the nu^iticnist confronted with an emaciated youngster diagnoses 
his difficulty as malnutrition, which doesn*t give us much of a guide as to what 
to do with him* What we lack is research which gives us insight into the process 
variables in the primary environment that make a difference in school performance. 
Biis is something that, by working backward, Dr. Davidson is trying to get hold 
of. 

Some others have attempted it, using different methods. One of Dr* Bloom *s 
student’s at the Ihiiversity of Chicago, Robert Dave, for example, correlated 
status variables like income and overcrowding wi^ academic performance and came 
up with some very low correlation figures* HARIOU also did this in their report. 
You might remember that they ranked scmie twenty schools in Harlem according to in- 
come level, meaning the income level of the families of children in the school, 
overcrowding, and another index which I do not recall at this moment. Yhen, using 
the rather crude rank-differences correlation method, they tried to find out 
whether differences in these status variables seemed to be associated with dif- 
ferences in academic performance, and they ended up with coefficients of very low 
magnitude, suggesting that there was very little relationship. 

It mi^t be asked whether these gross status measures are the sigaificant 
variables in the primary environment— whether they really make the important 
difference* Dave studied a group of parents, mainly throu£^ interview tech- 
niques, trying to find out some of the things that happened in these homes* 




He focused on differences in the relationships in the homes and the degree of 
achievement press that was there and the degree of affection and various other 
things, and he then tried to correlate some of them with academic performance* 

He ended up with correlations of the magnitude of ei^ty, suggesting that it is 
not socio-economic status alone that tells the story* Indeed, one of his con- 
clusions was that the important thing is not so much the social status of a home 
as it is what happens in that home* QSiis analysis of process variables in the 
primary environment which seem to be related to school performance represents a 
kind of investigation which is not readily available. It explores an area in which 
much more research is needed* Throu^ this type of study we will probably even- 
tually achieve much greater insist into the problems we face than thus far we 
have* 

I have already touched on the instructional environment, but now let me do 
so a little more directly* There is an enormous amount of research available, as 
you know, on the performance of socially disadvantaged children in school* A couple 
of years ago I had the occasion in writing an article to survey a ^eat deal of 
this material and I wais impressed with the fact that about ninety per cent of it 
has to do with assessment of the children* We measure them for everything: their 

I.Q. *8, their language patterns, their perceptual skills, their emotional attitudes, 
their aspirations, their self-concepts, and so on* V/e then classify them, put on 
a label, and think we*ve done something-research, apparently* Generally the 
verdict is that there is something wrong with them—a great deal is wrong with 
them— and we need to do something to change them* I was impressed also, however, 
with the paucity of research which concerned itself with the adequacy of the 
school learning experiences provided for these children* Our preoccupation with 
the assessment of children does not Ccirry over to evaluation of our own methods 
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and procaduras. Indaad, it ni^t ba a little embarrasaing to some of in tha 
field of aducation if it did. I would suggest, however, that here is an area in 
which much needs to ba done and one to which I th i nk classroom teachers mi^t 
make a particularlj' significant contribution. 

On some of the problems in this area, of course, there has been some work 
dona. Again I think of Dr. Helen Davidson, one of whose very interesting studies 
of a few years ago bore the title, ^'Children’s Perceptions of Their Teachers* 
Feelings of Them Related to Self “Perception, School Achievement and Behavior.** 

She found that what teachers think of kids and what kids th i nk teachers t hink of 
then has a lot to do wi.th their performance in school. 

I am often reminded of a study that came out of the University of North 
Dakota, in which some graduate students in psychology were given cd.ce to run throuj^ 
the maze and were asked to keep stop-watch records of the length of tine it took 
the mice to learn to run the maze without error. One group of eiq>erimenters was 
told that the mice they had were '*maze-brig^t'*~that they liad been pre-tested 

it was known that they were hi^ X.Q. mice. Another group was told that their 
nice were **maze-dull.” Actually, of course, the mice were all the sane, ftit the 
experimenters thou^t that they had bri^t or dull mice. They went through the ex- 
periment, kept records, and— —would you believe it'? Yes, those mice in the hands 
of the experimenters who thought they were bri^t came out with better records. 

How the experimenters conveyed their expectations to their mice, I*m not sure; 
but I am certain that if somehow or other it gets over to the learners in that 
situation it can get over to the learners in our school situation. This whole area 
of teacher expectation, of negative teacher perceptions, of negative teacher at- 
titudes toward disadvantaged children in general, is one we hear many horror 
stories about; and I hear so much of this in so many different places that I know 
much of it is true. I don’t know, however, of any research effort that has been 




made even to determine what these attitudes are, given a sample of teachers to 
work with in order to obtain a systematically assembled group of data* 

Another question of relevance here is: VIhat is a **good teacher of socially 

disadvantaged children**? Very little significant research is available concerning 
this question* Many of you are here because you are good teachers of the dis- 
advantaged) or so we are told* I am impressed by the fact that in every community 
I go into there are a f«w teachers who have such reputations* Ihey are pointed out 
as being **really good*** Now some of them are **good**) it turns out» because they 
keep the kids off the ceiling* But'- some actually do get the kids to learn better 
than do other teachers* What do they do that other teachers don’t do? What are 
the teacher behaviors that make for effective learning by socially disadvantaged 
children, as contrasted with teacher behaviors wliich apparently reinforce the neg- 
ative influences of their primary environment? We just don’t know the answers to 
these questions* I don’t know of a single study, which can stand up under careful 
scrutiny, that provides any firm answers in this area* One investigation that I 
am eagerly awaiting results from is being conducted by an educational anthropologist 
--a breed that I’m increasingly coming to have much respect for, by the way* We 
in educational research (and the psychologists and sociologists are very much like 
us) tend to follow models that were developed in physical science and to give tests 
and make status classifications* The anthropologist tends more to look at devel- 
opmental process, and some of them are applying their skills to the educational 
process* The study I am think ing about has been undeiTway for about three years* 

Dr. Eleanor Leacock from Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute went into the classroom 
with her researchers and over a long period of time they simply observed wliat 
went on* They were not there to collect statistical data to which they could 
npply a test of significance of differences or what have you, but rather to 
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use, Tery largely, the method of insist, and by drawing infer€i-^:es from logical 
relationships, to try to find out i?hat are the things that happen in school that 
tend to promote and what things tend not to promote positive, insi^tful devel- 
oxHnent* Here is an area, I am suggesting, in which research needs to tell us 
much, but one in which wo are not making the necessary studies* 

During recent years, since coB5)ensatory education has emerged as the pre- 
occupation of many of us, there have been many special projecfein relation to re- 
search in the field which is concerned with school programs* The Demonsta*ation 
Guidance Project in Hew York Git* was a pioneer; the Banneker Program in a St* 
'^uis slum has emerged to nationaGL attention; and there are many others in which 
scHDething special— and, indeed, a number of things specieil— have been done* 

Here in Hew York it was a lot of things: counselors, smaller classes, extra 

teachers, remedial work, work with families, trips to the opera and the ballet, 
etc. On the other hand, in the St* Louis slum they have no special curricular de- 
velopment, no extra teachers, no special materials* They just exhort the teachers 
with, ”These kids can learn and it’s up to you to teach them*** The kids are told, 
**You can learn as well as anybody else,** and they employ all sorts of devices for 
making sure that they do* The parents are told, **Your kids can learn,** and they 
are asked to sign pledges that they will turn off the T.V. at ni^t when the chil- 
dren are supposed to study and will provide a place for them to study* In both 
cases, and in many others that we can cite, when we measure what happens to the 
children’s performance we find that there has been a spurt. They're learning and 
they're learning better than they used to learn. Kids who are supposed to not he 
able to learn are doing it. But why is the question, yfhat in the whole complex 
of things we did in the Demonstration Guidance Project made the difference? Or 
what in the whole complex of things in the Banneker Project makes for the 
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difference? Here a^in, of course, I aa a^dng for rrocess variables. It is an 
area of research which is probably more cm-irlal than cost of wh'*.t we do for 
giving us insists that will have meaning for classroom practice* 

Just a brief word about the **world-out-there” transfer environment, if you 
yj_3J.* Here, of course, there is very little educational research tied up with 
the educational process* ihe world is out there, and tne school is in here, and 
we often proceed with but scant attention to the interrelations between the two. 

I remember that our chairman this afternoon called attention to Cloward's theo- 
retical work concerning opportunity structure and its implications for juvenile 
delinquency, and, by inference, also for sch'K*! performance* I was reminded of 
a comment made at an orthopsychiatric meeting several years ago at which there 
had been a great deal of discussion about the lack of “future orientation** among 
disadvantaged children, their need for immediate rewards as opposed to deferred 
rewards. Attending this particular meeting was a young scholar, then at Howard, 

who, after a good deal of listening, blurted out; *»Look the trouble with these 

kids is not that they lack a future orientation* Obey lack a futurei** He was 
I»inting attention to characteristics of our society which have relevance for what 
happens in school because they condition the function of the organism in that school. 
One nd^t well say that the problem is one which cannot be solved througji academic 
research, which is true. Most of the big problems in terms of social-political 
structure and our economic framework and processes are problems that researchers 
may throw some li^t on; but the solutions to them will have to come throu^ po- 
litical processes, through concerned people who organize and use power to bring 
about major changes. We in educational research tend to shy away from issues of 
this kind, although Dan Dodson at N.Y.H. and a few others are concerned with them* 

I don’t plan to develop the point further, but I think it is important as a 
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part or the siedei iaat we are dea,Xing with here to suggest that our problen is 
not just, *^A1iat fiHall we do vdth these disadvantaged kids who, because of linrit- 
ations in the priaary environment, seen not to fit so well into our school in“ 
structlonal environment Probctbljr the more fundamental question is, **What s h a l l 
we do to the transfer environment which will eliminate p r i m a r y environments in 
which there are so many milHons of disadvantaged children?” The interrelations 
among these different natrices, I am suggesting, is probably the crucial relation- 
ship for us in teaching disadvantaged children, and unhappily it is tne aspect 
of the whole which our somewhat static approach to research tends to miss* 

colleague was ri^it when he said that we do not know the answers to a 
lot of things, and the fact that many of us stay in our academic sttings and try 
to find answers to questions in teaching prospective teachers almost guarantees 
that we won*t learn much about them either* I was sympathetic with the many com- 
ments I heard to the effect that as long as professors stay in the classroom and 
don*t get down where the teachers are they will never he able to prepare teachers 
effectively. *Fhis is valid. But I am suggesting that the fact that there are 
many of you who are in settings in which the process we are concerned with is 
going on and that you are coping %d.th it effectively means that teachers can make 
a significant contribution toward finding the answers to some of our crucial ques- 
tions* There is such thing as action research, in which without all the nice 
controls which the scientist likes to have we try something out and we find that 
it v/orks or it doesn’t work, end if it works we try to get some insist into why 
and if it doesn’t we try to get some insist into why not* Teachers can make 
important contribution through action research to our still unanswered questions 
about the education of disadvantaged children* 

One participant in this conference said to me that he was disappointed 
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in one respect because he did not learn cnich from wnat he heard iron teachers* 

What he really neant, I think, was and indeed he said it in so csany words— *■ 

that in terns of theoretical principles, insights which tend to give ceaning for 
what eapirically mif^t be assessed as good practice, he hadn*t heard very much. 

I haven’t been throng all of the conference and I can’t validate that obser- 
vation, but I would not be surprised if it is true* It would suggest that per- 
haps teachers need to think a little bit core in theoretical terras, need to tackle 
a little bit raore some of the problems which the scientists are tackling— some 
of them not too fruitfully and to try to explain in formulae that are trans- 

ferable to other people why this worked and why this d i d n ’t work* guess is that 
not only those of us who presume to be researchers in one of ths three areas we 
are talking about but also the profession at large can ^in a great deal of in- 
sist if those teachers who are good practitioners in the classroom concentrate 
not solely upon what they are doing and upon getting results, but also ask them- 
selves and try to find the answer to the question, '^iJhy?” 

On Monday afternoon, the classroom teachers ended their participation in 
the Conference 5 Dr* Koenigsberg, Conference Coordinator, addressed concluding 
remarks to them* 



"Consulting Classroom Teachers” 

Yesterday it was my pleasant task to welcome the consulting classroom 
teachers to this Conference on improving teacher education for disadvantaged 
pupils* Now it falls to me to express our appreciation for their consultation 
with us before they return to their classrooms* Project Beacon and Ferkauf Grad- 
uate School of Education of Yeshiva University thank you for your contribution 
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to our cosniteent* 

*iJiiether we use the phrase- **coasultinc classroon teachers*^ ia the sense of 
what we have done while you have been with us or to designate you—— whoa we 
salute for your activities while you have been here, we greet you as the heart 
and theice of our Conference* The university professors are now off discussing 
what they have learned from you, in fulfillment of our theme, *%iat Universii^ 
Professors Gan Learn dassroom Teachers*** But after all this time with us, 

I hope the "get" suggested by the model of conference interaction, as well as the 
"give", has become apparent to you* Ve hope you will find that both the **give** 
and the "get** of this conference interaction will continue long after today and 
into the coming school year* 

If we consider the extent and the depth of our problems, we may well seem 
like the man who dropped a rose petal into (5rand fenyon and waited for the echo* 
For all the fine exchange that hais taken place here, ve have no illusions about 
our impact on the total problem* But we have also fulfilled the ancient Chinese 
proverb that said, **It is better to li^t a candle than to curse the darkness*" 

We hope you will carry that candle glow with you, sustained by this brief meeting 
where you could talk about your effectiveness and your activities, and where you 
had a chance to express your opinions* We hope to that you will (figuratively) 
carry that li^t to your school colleagues when you tell them what happened her e - — 
what the university professors learned from you and what you got from the Confer- 
ence* We hope that each of you will let your pupils know, in your own way, of 
the desire many people have to help them learn in a way that is meaningful to 
them* And when the published Proceedings reach you next fall, we hope your spirits 
will again be lifted by the memory of it ail* Who knows but what the candle we 
lit may become a bri^ter beacon* 
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Rred Allen tfrotc in his autobiograrhy, “I have thought about calling a con— 
fererce since a conference is a gathering of inport tut ; vO; le ‘^ho singly can do 
nothing, but together can decide that no tiling can be done*” I think Allen 
would enjoy feving us laugh back at him* './ith Dr* i&iusisto and other Albany people 
here, it ciay be that we *11 be able to do just that next year by conducting a 
follow-up conference* It would be good to know what changes and modifications in 
teacher-education for disadvantaged youth this Conference had been able to bring 
about* 

Behind this opportunity to consult with you are the activities of many persons 
to whom I would like to express the appreciation of Project Beacon, of Dr* Sol 
Gordon, the Project liirector, and my own, as Conference Coordinator* The Division 
of Teacher education and Certification of the Kew York State Education Department 
had the confidence in us to support a ”not-the-usual” Conference and the Center 
for Urban Education made it possible for us to extend the personnel and scope of 
this Conference beyond its original form* The Conference Committee included re- 
presentatives of Project Beacon, New York City Board of Education, and the United 
Federation of Teachers* Mrs. 0*Daly, Assistant Superintendent for the More Ef- 
fective Schools Program, Ih’* Simon Beagle, U.F.T* Chairman of the K*S.S* Program, 
and 2fr* Sidney Schwager, the U.F.T. Co-Chairman, came to meetings at the end of 
a working day to help select the consulting classroom teachers, to arrange a host of 
details, and settle questions of policy* Substitutes were provided by the Board 
of Education for each of the consulting classroom teachers and the U.F.T. served 
as our host at the luncheon for consultants and Conference guests* Dr* Paul 
Buchanan *s work in helping to detail the interaction process and in the Conference 
evaluation have already enhanced our meetings. Its full extent will become more 
apparent when the Proceedings are published. 
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Dr« Gordon was an ideaX confarsnce director* He let Ee do Just about eTe2?y— 
thing I wanted to do* When he said **no”j he was usually ri^t* Nancy Hadway jolnea 
our organization as a secretary^ but soon becase conference assistant* Her com- 
petence and initiative were invaluable* Hr* Martin Siegel of the Schenectady 
FubHc Schools is providing his able services as Conference recorder* On a per- 
sonal note, I want to express my appreciation for a most stimulating and rewarding 
experience as Conference Coordinator* To propose a conference, to coordinate itj 
and then to edit the Proceedings is a welcome professional privilege* And the two 
days we*ve spent here have verified my Judgment that the ciassroom teacher is a 
rich resource to be drawn on in order to 'inrpTave teacher education of disadvantaged 
youth* 
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iilL* i IlOF JoOIiS AE. ORT j\UD DISCUJ3 

iHe meeting of university professors, held the previous afternoon, 
was reported to the assembled group on Tuesday scrnings then discussed* 

That session of the Conference was opened by Krs. Elizabeth C* 0 *Daly, 
•issistant Superintendent, ^ 3 ore effective Schools, Board of Education of 
the City of Kew York* 



On Avoiding the Pitialls of University— School Cooperation** 

Perhaps this is as good a time as any for us to consider what 
pitfalls may occur in the future, because at the present time school and 
university cooperation hardly exists in any real sense. There is a 
tremendous separation, a separation of distrust and uneasiness* The 
educational structure it sell does not provide for any real cooneration* 

This is a very disagreeable way to open this talk, but I do so deliberately. 
If we xace this unpleasant truth frankly we may, perhaps, plan to set up 
some rea^. and effective cooperation* This may be a good time to discuss 
some of the dangers that will occur when we begin this undertaking* 

One of the things that we have to stop doing is blaming one another* 

We are not doing a successful 30b for the children we are discussing but 
whom we do not like to define* We don't like the term 'disadvantaged** 

I hate the term 'ghetto'* Let me use a euphuism and call them the large 
number of boys and girls going to public schools in big cities in this 
country who are just not developing enough academic competence to make 
their way in the world* V/e are not doing a good job with these youngsters. 
The universities are not preparing the teachers adequately to teach them. 
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and the teachers are not, on the whole, teaching them adequately. The 
principals and the as?;istant superintendents are not succeeding very 
well either. There is r.o point in distributing blame; we are all at 
fault. I think it would be a healthy thing for us to recognize this at 
this point and not waste any more energy saying, *If you had done better 
then I could have done better*. Let’s accent a collective inadequacy in 
field and start to do something about it. 

The Conference program allowed me on'.y five minutes to speak, so 
I think 1*11 touch upon Just one more major point. I think one of the 
most naive and vulgar dichotomies that has been set up is the notion of 
the separation of theory from practice. For years it has been cliche 
among young teachers and old teachers, people of all ages, to say, *Yes, 
in college they give you wonderful theory but it doesn’t work out in 
practice*. Now, semantically speaking, that’s ridiculous. There once 
was a theory that the earth was flat. It looks flat. As far as I know 
from personal experience, it is flat. It was established, however, 
through scientific means, that it is another shape. So the original 
theory, though very pretty and very probible, was a bad and inaccurate 
theory. Any theory advocated by a university, by a principal, by an 
assistant superintendent, by anyone, including a psychologist, a sociolo- 
gist, an anthropologist, any theory that does not work in the classroom 
is bad theory. Good theory is identical with good practice. It’s not, 
of course, as simple as it sounds. A young teacher may be taught very 
sound theory but may find it very hard to put it into practice. The 
psychologists and the other experts in the colleges may develop some 
excellent theory. \^e find it hard to put into practice. But it might 
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be that if we were a little bit more energetic, a little bit more 
ingenious, that we could put this sound theory into practice. On 
the other hand, some of your most cherished theories are unsound if 
they cannot be implemented. All of this discussion bears out the 
need for cooperation between the theorists and the practitioners-. 

Let’s face the fact that in the area we are talking about we have not 
succeeded: not you nor I nor anyone else has really succeeded. We 
like to think we*ve made a start in More Effective Schools. We 
would welcome some help from you. The spirit in which cooperation 
is undertaken is most important. A recognition of previous failure 
is necessary if any real progress is to be made, both by the theorists 
and the practitioners. Let us hope that this Conference moves us a 
little further toward the achievement of this necessary cooperation." 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cagan, an assistant principal assigned to the 
More Effective Schools Program agreed that there must be cooperation 
but noted the problem of implementing such cooperation, since policy 
is made separately by groups in both the universities and the Board of 
Education. She wondered how we could get this cooperative effort 
started and working. Dr. Toby Kurzband, participant observer for the 
Conference, replied that this cooperation has been going on in New 
York City for a long time. He pointed to the fifty elementary schools 
where college people had taken on the responsibility of "campus schools." 
He noted that the mamy ways in which these campus schools have func- 
tioned could be listed, and that many of the people present at this 
Conference had had experience in them. Rather, he thought, the 
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question is, "How do we proceed from the interestin^j beginnings of the 
campus schools and Yeshiva University's Project Beacon to the next 
steps?" He said that many other groups are concerned about this 
matter; a good example of this is the United Federation of Teachers* 
participation in this Conference* He thought it unfortunate that 
^Uis Board of education— university cooperation has not been built into 
the Program so that a college person could participate in the 

design of the program and continue to function along with it* Hr* 
Simon Beagle, Chairman of the U.F.T.’s Committee on the M.B.S. , 
agreed with this and added that the M.E.S. needs to build more good 

thought into its practices if it is to survive as an effective struc«» 
ture* 

The discussion that followed brought out differences of opinion 
between university professors preparing teachers for the city’s schools 
and the administrative staff of the Board of Education* This diver- 
gence of views was noted with respect to perceptions of the task to 
be done, the roles of each in this task, the need for the Board of 
Education to accept responsibility for and make commitments to 
programs of action, and urgency for humility on the part of each group* 
In the course of this discussion, Mrs* O’Daly made the following 
recommendations for school-university cooperation: 

1* Research in areas of the classroom practices that now appear 
to be effective is necessary, as suggested by Dr* Wilkerson 
in his address* Different results are achieved in different 
classrooms without discernible differences in circumstance* 
These differences in situation obviously do exist, and they 





need to isolated* 

2 m University people can best help by discovering and coecqubI** 

eating to the Board of Education the really outstanding things 
that are taking s.lace. Dissera.nation of this information and 
implementation (of the findings of research) is best left to 
the administrative staff of the Board of Education, who are 
especially trained for such v;ork. 

3« Over-generalization from the particular should be avoided* In 
the past, research carried out in very specialized situations 
has been reported cind then it has been urged that this be 
implemented in the average school classroom for very large 
numbers of pupils# The Board of Education regards this 
warily# 

km "Faddism” should be avoided, e#g. , the implementation of the 
research carried out on television teaching, teaching 
machines, visual aids, programmed instruction, etc# were all 
hailed as "The Answer#" Rather, we need to find out specif- 
ically where and how each is useful before we adopt them# 

3o College people who train teachers should be sure that they 
can teach effectively a class of school children# (Mrs# 

0*Daly questioned their usefulness to the schools if they are 
unable to do so#) 

In the course of this discussion. Dr# Kurzband made recommend- 
ations for school-university cooperation* Noting that there is "a 
new breed of administrator around who doesn*t always agree with the 
hierarchy of the Board of Education# He shares the power the admin- 
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istratration has, and we oust answer the question in terns of admin- 
istrative possibiiitieoi..”. Dr, Kurzband detailed six areas of coop- 
eration ; 

1* fay cooperating teachers to t’ork in the university with 

student teachers, making these teachers, in a sense, a part 
of the "iniversity staff. For example, they could bring 
claoses to the university and teach these classes as student 
teachers observe. They could meet with college classes to 
discuss aspects of teaching. Such work would confer a 
distinctive professional status upon these teachers, 

2* Create the concept of a teacher-resource con-raltant . For 
example, Bank Street College of Education requires of its 
students a research thesis which is based in an actual 
classroom problem. The student-teacher works under the guid- 
ance of a university professor. The teacher in whose class- 
room this research is being carried on could also become a 
part of the researen team. In this way the classroom 
teachers would be trained in research processes, would be 
brought closer to the university (becoming a member of the 
university staff in this capacity), and would continue 
their own professional studies, 

3* Establish the position of intemie-teacher , A beginning 
teacher would serve as an interne through a three— year 
probationary period. The preparing college or university 
would join the Board of Education in the evaluation activ- 
ities that would determine whether an interne warrants a 
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permanent license* The U*F.T. mi-^ht well become involved 
in this process also, helping to set standards for profession- 
al competence and then cooperating to weed out unsuccessful 
teachers* An important aspect of this recommendation is 
the fact that the presence of interne teachers would require 
teachers in the schools to work with the interne-teachers, 
thus creating once again the desirable school-university 
involvement* 

4* Institute the ’’ exchange year *” Place a good classroom 

teacher on a university staff for a year; place the univer- 
sity professor in a school situation for a year* Equitable 
salary arrangements could be made* This has been advocated 
by Dr* Harry N. Rivlin, formerly Dean of Teacher Education 
for the City University of New York, now Dean of the School 
of Education at Fordham University* 

5* Implement James Conant’s idea of the clinical professor * 

This person would remain in the school classroom as a teacher, 
but would hold the university rank of professor* The teacher- 
professor might have additional responsibilities with regard 

* Dr* Kurzband suggested that the U.F.T. make a new demaoid for its 
next contract with the Board of Education: that beginning teachers 
not be given the worst class situations in a school to work with and 
that they be given a lighter teaching load in general* He thinks 
that the application of the principle of seniority in this instance 
is unfortunate in that yoimg teachers drop out because they are unable 
to stand up under the "trial-by-fire*' initial year of teaching* Such 
a demand by the Union would probably substantially reduce the large 
number of drop-outs among new teachers* 
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to desonstration teaching, student teachers, and other 
appropriate areas* Additional salary would be provided by 
the university* The teacher— professor would have status in 
the school because of his university work and contacts, and 
status in the university because he would be a _^racticing 
classroom teacher** 

Examine the role of the principal in order to determine what 
should be the primary activities of this position^ Originally, 
the principal was the "principal teacher*" Perhaps some 
educational anthropologist would be interested in carrying 
out a research project to examine the dual role that has 
developed* What kind of leadership has emerged? Is the 
s supervisor improving instruction, or is he an 
administrator facilitating instruction?** In the M,E*S ,* we 
need to examine the position that has emerged, both in terms 
of leadership and terms of i;ower**** 

^^zband reported that this suggestion comes from the Center 
for Urban ivducation in New fork City* In a conference they had recent- 
ly held, the concept of "teacher education centers" had been discussed, 
and consideration was being given to selecting a few schools in the 
city in which to test this idea* 

^ In making this final recommendation for school-university cooper- 
ation, Dr* Kurzband commented that few principals are happy with their 
dual role* "They don’t have time to go into the classroom because of 
the paper work, which could be done by an aide. Administration is a 
^^portant part of school work* If you don’t have a good admin- 
istrator, you can’t do anything* If you do hare a good one, you don’t 
notice what a good job he’s doing, but you find you can do everything* 

I would like to see a principal-teacher work with another person in 
the school, who would become the administrator*" 

*** Dr* Kurzband noted that "Of course, all these things require 
money." In a final report in the closing session of the Conference he 
listed possible sources of funds to finance these activities* (See 
page i21_) 
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Dr. Harry Gottesfeld. particirant observer for the conference, 
reported on the proceedings of the meeting of university professors 
held the previous afternoon: 

After listening to the reports from the classroom teachers ozi 
Monday morning, the university professors had been charged wich four 
tasks: 1) to identify kno«i research that was relevant to the 

teachers* reports; 2) to note ways in V7hich the content of these 
reports varied from the findings of known research, 3) to identify 
for research and further study the problems for which classroom 
teachers need solutions; and 4) to make recommendations for changes 
in teacher education courses. 

In attempting to meet their first charge, the group observed 
that there is considerable research available on the deficits of 
disadvantaged children and that there is more research on the cognitive 
than on the affective deficiencies. Little is known about the assets 
of the chi?.uren. The importance of research on the auditory discrim- 
inatior. of these children was mentioned. In the area of language, 

"there is research available on the significance of learning words in 
reading. There is also Bernstein’s study of language uses of dis- 
advantaged children* and how this relates to more formal language 
structure. 

Some members of the group identified specific sources of infor- 
mation, naming Yeshiva University’s IkCD Bulletin , a special issue 

* Basil Bernstein, “Language and Social Class” British Jour nal of 
Sociology . 11: 271-276, I960. 
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of the Journal of Hef;ro education * and a recent issue of the Heviev of 



Educational Hesearch devoted to the disadvantaged child©** They 
thought it would be sufficient to direct teachers to these sources* 

Other senbers of the group felt that it was unrealistic to expect 
then to cover the field of research in a few hours of one meeting* 

Little consideration was given by the group to the second charge 
(how the content of the teachers* reports varied from known research}* 

In answering the third charge the identification of research 

problems for which classroom teachers need answers— -the following 
areas were listed: 

1* The effects of different instructional methods* 

2* The effects of class size* 

The effects of curricula on learning* 

4c The different possible interventions and their effects 
on pupils* self-image a 
3* Teacher attitudes* 

6* The effect of teaching experience in changing teacher 
attitudes* 

7* Teacher-education programs* 

Approaches to this research should include longitudinal studies s 
attempts to involve teachers in research^ self-examination by teachers- 
and evaluation research (for example, in order to determine why they 
are failing to prepare effective teachers for diadvantaged pupils, 

* Volume 33 #3-5 Summer, 1964* 



Volume 33 /^3» December 19^5 
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university education departments might evaluate each other). 

One member of the group maintained that there sufficient 

research but that it is not being disseminated. Teachers are not 
making use of it. 

The fourth task set for the professors was to recommend changes in 
teacher education programs. Proposals for new courses included one 
in reading and evaluating research, a course in education criticism, 
and courses specifically designed for those who plan to teach dis- 
advantaged children. The latter suggestion raised the question of 
whether we need special courses to instruct teachers in methods of 
teaching aisadvantaged pupils? That question in turn raised another: 

Do we need special methods to teach disadvantaged youngsters or are 
good teach3ng methods in themselves applicable to all children? 

The proposals for instituting new courses were countered with a 
recommendation for considering the problem in broader context. There 
~~ --- greater professionalization of prospective teachers. 

There is too much rushing of teachers through courses. Standards 
must be raised- Teacher education programs must be redesigned. The 

practical difficulties of such changes were raised by some members of 
the group. 



One member asked whether we are really willing to give teachers 
a voice in determining their own teacher education. He thought that 
the time to do this is now. Discussion followed on how universities 



could become more involved with teachers in order to accomplish this. 
It Was advi_^d that all teachers — not just "representative groups" 
— be polled to determine what they see as their educational needs. 




In reporting on this meeting of the professors. Dr# Gottesfeld 
described some oi the difficulties encountered by the group in meet- 
ing tneir cnarges; widely differing points of view, varying premises, 
tending to become side-tracked by tangential matters and minor or 
irrelevant detail, and academic hairsplitting# He noted several 
factors which he thought had contributed to the difficulties* 
Professors from different disciplines had such disparate backgrounds 
that com m unication was impeued# Also, the classroom teachers with 
whom they had met had had time to become cohesive groups, whereas the 
professors had beer and remained three individuals within each group# 
Probably the most significant factor contributing to the problems of 
professors* group was the need some individuals felt for defending 
themselves against the classroom teachers* allegations that they were 
not doing well in the preparation of teachers for disadvantaged pupils* 
Observers felt the professors were put in a defensive stance# Dr# 
Gottesfeld thought that a more effective procedure would have been to 
present the professors, at the outset, with a copy of the classroom 
teachers* lists ot most effective and least effective instructional 
techniques and activities# Then they could have related known research 
to or noted variance of research from these listed items# 

Dr# Gottesfeld presented as part of his report the research one 
professor had brought in that morning.^ 

Dr# Lillian Ashe, City College, C,U.N.Y. 
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"In the teachers* neeting, one teacher — herself a Negro — 
talked about her efforts to prepare her pupils in an all-Negro 
school for their transition to an integrated school so that 
they would be ready to accept white pupils. During the year, 
she taught the children Negro history. She brought in teachers 
of other ethnic groups so that they could tell the children about 
their respective groups." 

Relevant research in social psychology on the theme of self-acceptance 
would indicate that the teacher’s activities were consonant with re- 
search findings. These point to the importa.nce of self-acceptance 
in being able to accept others. 

"Teachers discussed their efforts to improve low reading achieve- 
ment using small groups and individual attention. Responding to 
a question asked, some teachers said children did not seem to know 
letter names of the alphabeto One teacher stated that knowing 
the letter names was not important as long as the children knew 
the sounds.” 

This opinion about teaching reading is a variation from known research. 
A large-scale study by Durrell* of over 2,000 first grade children 
found that knowledge of letter names and sounds does not necessarily 
assure success in acquiring a sight vocabulary, but that lack of this 
knowledge produced failure in reading. Another finding, from a study 
by Nicholson^* with 2,000 first grade children, notes that knowledge 
of names of letters provides the greatest assurance of learning how 
to read. 

* Burrell, Donald D. "First Grade Reading Success Story: A 

Summary." Journal of Education , l40:2-6. February 1958. 

** Nicholson, Alice. "Backgrotuid Abilities Related to Reading 
Success in First Grade." Journal of Education , 140: 25~36. 

February 1958. 
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"Of major problems identified by teachers, that of parent 
apathy headed the list* Evidence cited for this apathy includes 
these points; 1) Parents who most need it do not respond to 
calls for individual or for open-school week conferences. 2) 
j?ew parents make written comments in the space provided on the 
bac^ of the report card even when the grades are low* 3) Parents 
called in on a health problem do not respond* 

In response to a i^^uestion posed, the teachers agreed that a) 

1 !-*•«*• _ 

^ 5 tjj cxxtxjL jLOLxrf^^ 5 wiitfxi were 

problems; and b) parents come in droves during the first school 
years, but this drops off in the middle grades*" 

It is apparent that there is a need for research concerning the fre- 
quency of parent visits to school in each of the successive grades, 
beginning in kindergarten , and the purposes for which parents come in 
at each level* Also, we need to know what efforts are made by the 
school to sustain the early interest of the parents so that it will 
continue into the upper grades* 

Having concluded his report on the professors’ meeting. Dr* 
Gottesfeld spoke in his role as a conference participant— observer, 
focusing his attention on research implications of the classroom 
teachers* meetings: 

junior high school, we have children who are educationally 
behind their grade level* This is the end result of a lengthy process* 
..he beginning of the process is the children’s coming from poor neigh- 
borhoods and belonging, primarily, to minority groups* Between these 
two points there must be a number of intervening variables* Why not 
build up a research program aimed at identifying the variables and 
then study the relationships of the variables to each other for the 
practical implications for pupils* education? 

"We can list such variables involved that are researchable* 
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What variables are involved in the child's life even before he cooes 
to school? Discrimination; poverty; disruptive family life; family 
deficits in conceptual abilities and in language. These variables 
play some kind of role for the child before he has entered into the 
educational system. Uow the child begins in school. A whole set of 
variables apply to the child who is beginning in school: The child's 

deficits — health, language, perception, conceptual abilities; the 
lowered motivation of the child toward school; possibly, emotional 
problems because of his home background. Other variables that soon 
become apparent in the disadvantaged child are that he is behind aca- 
demxcally and that he has a low self-concept. Also, there are these 
children's assets, which we don't know very much about yet. These are 

all "children variables" which probably can be related to one another 
and studies in a research program. 

The same is true of 'teacher variables.' Teachers also have 
some effect on the p-rocess, on the child who has not been educated by 
the time he gets to the junior high school. Teachers themselves have 
talked about their own reactions to the pupils: their lack of «der- 

standing, their middle-class values, how they actually perceive the 
child, and a whole host of other variables. Mention has been made of 
the multiple demands on teachers in the school system, of poor morale, 
and of the teachers' own low self-esteem working under these conditions 
These too have relevance to ability or inability to teach the child. 

"Finally, there are continuous variables as mchool progresses. 
Among these is the child's continuing to fall behind academically 
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and the furthering of the child’s low self-esteem, which often shows 
itself in apathy or agressive behavior. 

"These are only some of the variables, but they are the kind that 
may have some relationship to each other and need to be studied, parti- 
cularly for their implications. If we find that some of the variables 
are crucial in pupil education, then here is where the intervention 
must be placed. There is a good deal of research already in the area 
of deficits the child has coming into school. We know interventions 
are necessary there. Let’s study the interventions that seem to be 
crucial. One kind of intervention is an immediate remediation program 
in reading. Also, we need to take a careful look at the health history 
of the child to see the effect it has. We need to look at the demands 
made on teachers and how they result in poor morale which makes it 
difficult to teach. There is research here. What is the role of the 
administrator in this? What is good administration in regard to re- 
ducing the multiple demands made on teachers and in increasing teacher 
morale? Other kinds of intervention would include the setting up of 
special incentives for teachers — giving status to those who teach 
the disadvantaged. What happens when we try directly to raise the 
self-esteem of teachers working in this area? This has some effect* 

"There is enough known now about each of these so that we can 
actually start interventions at these crucial, strategic points. Let’s 
research them and see what happens. It may be that there are other 
variables. It may be that these variables can be better identified, 
defined more precisely. I think that they can be measured, related 



to one another, so th .t we can have some body of knowledge. We must 
then attempt to reach the right people with this body of knowledge » 
informing them of the university profes-ors* efforts, of the knowledge 
in this area, and attempt to do something about it* 

*The members of the committee who advanced the idea of a social 
action group can be valuable here — in any of the areas where we 
believe intervention would be crucial. University professors need 
not confine themselves to any given area. If we find that only the 
variables in the early life of the child are important discrimi- 
nation, disruptive family life, poverty, etc. — and that those that 
relate to the child *s school life are not, then let us harness our 
social action to civil rights groups, and anti-poverty groups, making 
our efforts felt in this way." 

Following Dr. Gottesfeld*s report the meeting was opened to the 
floor and university professors asked for the opportunity to comment 
on Dr« Gottesfeld*s report. The following points were brought out: 
lo New research must be planned in terms of knowledge already 
available. To identify such knowledge would require far 
more time than v/as allotted to the group of professors. 

2o Most of the research questions that were of concern to the 
teachers have already been investigated, but the findings 
have not been properly communicated to the teachers. 

3» Added to the problem of dissemination of information is the 
problem of how best to actually effect change in teaching. 

4. In discussion with teachers, research issues came up that the 
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professors had not considered. They were prepared with 
research in teacher education aind research on the disadvan- 
taged child. But, for example, teachers also raised the 
problem of attitude formation: Are attitudes reinforced or 

changed by experiences? Are cognitive learnings sufficient 
in changing attitudes? Research relevant to this matter is 
in areas other than teacher training. Professors need time 
to go to relevant bodies of research to identify the exist- 
ing knowledge. After the conference they may be better 
able to do this. 

Other question areas came up for which professors were not 
prepared: Who are the people who are attracted to and gravi- 

tate to teaching? What are their predispositions, and what 
is their general character? Are they different from the 
people who volunteer for the Peace Corps or for VISTA? How 
do they compare? What maoidate is there, then, for teacher 
education if we wish to have dedicated people involved in 
teacher education programs? 

5. In the professors’ meeting, questions were discussed which 
seemed relevant to the teachers* discussion even though they 
may not have been related to the four points the professors 
were charged to consider. First, are we concerned with 
research relevanc ;o the children who are learning or to the 
people who teach? Second, how do we prepare teachers to 
handle research? Do we present findings? Or do we have them 
read the research itself, relating one body to another? The 
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difference in the method of instruction many have implications 
for what the teachers do in the classroom. The desire of 
teachers for "cookbook" procedures and the place of theory in 
a training program Is one of the dichotomies already touched 
on in this conference. How do we relate the two so that there 
is direction to the teachers’ classroom activities? 

6* Professors were very concerned th^t teachers said things 

"•.we are not ready to respond to intellectually or emotion- 
ally, but we could not ignore. As trainers of teachers we 
are failing, both in their preparation and in our feelings of 
responsibility. We don’t relate, as a group, to the public 
schools." They talked about the teachers* ". .inadequate 
preparation for many tasks and for new situations and a lack 
of protection of new teachers once they are in these situa- 
tions. We cannot address ourselves to this problem only 
through research but in a variety of ways." Hence, a social 
action committee was proposed and discussed. 

7» On the classroom teachers’ feeling that their training was 
inadequate: "There are two possible reasons why this is so. 

First, we don’t knov; enough in basic psychology and sociology 
to effectively teach people how to teach. Education today is 
like medicine was one hundred years ago when it was thought 
that you had a fifty-fifty chance of benefitting from it. 

Or, perhaps we do have some knowledge and are not communicat- 
ing it. In either case, the fault seems to lie with the 
teacher training institutions. If classroom teachers knew 
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that we don't know enough but that we are working on the 
probleia, we might not have gotten the response we did. 
Teacher training institutions should be comparable to the 
research centers one sees in medicine." Then classroom 
teachers could see their professors working on research 
problems. There would no longer be the complaint that 
education professors h , not been in the classroom for 
thirty years. 

Two of the professors responded to their colleagues: 

Mrs. Titelman, Bank Street College of Educaticn: 

"The blame ^ to be laid on the teachex^- training institution. 

We assume that in the brief time a student attends a teacher- train- 
ing institution he can be prepared to teach. And we compare it to 
medicine. But nobody assumes that medical school^ per se, makes a 
doctor. Even when I stopped teaching children I didn't feel I was a 
good enough teacher. But we ask teachers to teach children — a 
veiy difficult Job -- and to expect that we in the college can teach 
then in one year ! Of course they're not really going to be good 
teachers. The teachers have said that they don't know about the 
research that's currently going on. They don’t know where to find out 
about it and how to select from its and nobody is helping them. We 
know something else: Public schools are not now set up to help 

teachers use what they know and what they may learn. 

"Yesterday the teachers said they were not prepared and they 
ma.de a list of the things they were not prepared for. Frankly, I 
don't think we should prepare them for that: for classes that are 



too big, for the difficult jobs given to a new teacher, for the many 
disturbed children, and for the fact that they get no help when they 
first start. VJe don’t want to prepare tham for these problems. Here 
the college and the Board of Education must work together. ‘The 
i2jiiversity can provide theory and some prac oical appliv^ations and can 
help teachers as they teach to continue to use what they have learned. 
We need to take a stand on what we feel teachers can do successfully, 
so that we have a position in relation to what they’re faced with when 
they go into the school system.” 



Dr. Gould, EutgersJ 

”I*m speaking as someone peripheral to the field of education. 

I sat in with the early childhood teachers* meeting. I found it very 



enlightening. And I wasn’t at all discouraged by the pessi^axscic 
comments about the research meeting or its outcome. I was most stiTUCK 
by the difference in character of the discussions between the teachers 
and the university professors and the later meeting of the university 



professors by themselves. I wondered why there hadn’t been some 
classroom teachers in with us at that time. It might have inhibited 
some of the mere purely academic kinds of discussion which, I think. 



weakened the over-all procedure. 

”As for the content of the earlier meeting between teachers and 

professors, the teachers communicated clearly at that time their kinds 
of concerns. There were areas of both existing and potential relevant 
research that could be brought to bear on the things -chey were con« 
cerned about. For example, one of the key concerns was the social 
and cultural distance between the teacher and the kinds of families 



and cosdunities they were dealing with. One cf the things that 
case out was that to be effective you really had to get to know the 
faiailies and the coaisuiiity. Shey felt that tJ.is was core i-snortaat 
than teaching techniques, in the narrow sense. Their concern par- 
alleled the problem of the anthropologist going into the fiaid to 
study a different culture. Here, I*m thinking in particular of the 
whole phenomenon of culture shock that the anthropologist experi- 
ences in the process of getting adjusted to a different culture. 

How applicable is the material in the anthropological literature on 
this process to the teacher teaching the disadvantaged child or a 
child in a neighborhood where the ethnic culture is quite different 
from that of the teacher? How can we use this mateiial effectively 
in teachar education? 

"This process of becoming acquainted with family and neighbor- 
hood was also a concern for teacher education. Here is another 
area where we know a great deal already and where the potential for 
additional research is great* For example, the whole process of 
socializing the teacher to the teacher* s role from the time he*s 
in college to the time he*s an experienced teacher was brought up 
again and again, and the gap — the break in continuity — that 
occurs when potential teachers leave the college and get into the 
schools was discussed in terms of a lack of university supervision 
or guidance. This is an area where there is a pressing need for 
research. Becker® s relatively brief report on the career of Chicago 
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public school teachers* is the only one I can cite. It*s quite 
revealing. This is another area where there is a considerable re- 
search potential. 

®*If’ you really want to get teachers and researchers together 
it might be a good idea to re— think the matter of having the uni- 
versity professors discuss research in an isolated group. If teachers 
were to talk with professors* the exchange could be focused in a more 
profitable way." 

Hrs* bright* Representative of Middle-grades Teachers 2 

"Speaking about interaction* there are many groups within the 
category of disadvantaged children. Working with children from 
Chelsea is different from working with children in 2ast Harlem* which 
in turn is different from working with children in West Harlem. Where 
in your research have you considered these factors? On the subject of 
research in general* I have had a chance to look at the IHCD Bulletins 
that were distributed to us, and I think everybody should have these 
bulletins.” 

Professor Minor of the School of Education* New York University* 

expressed several concerns: She wondered what criteria had been 

used in the selection of the teachers who came to this conference. 

As she listened to their discussion she suspected that there was a 

wide range of effectiveness in the members of this group. Although 

* Becker* Howard S. "The Career of the Chicago Public School 
Teacher.” American Journal of Sociology * 575^70-^77* 1952. 
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she had not seen any of them in the classroom she guessed that some 
vere excellent, but that some were far from excellent. 

Reacting to the meeting of the professors^ she noted that: 
the focus of the discussion both by teachers and professors v/as on 
what the children do not have, rather than on what they have. ”The 
children’s assets were always listed last, their deficits first. And 
when the classroom teachers listen to a list of the children’s assets, 
they say, ’What do you do with them?’” Talking about techniques 
sounds as though we want to give teachers a blueprint. She felt that 
school and university people alike are guilty of this: that we make 
technicians not teachers, that we are in the business of teacher 
training rather than teacher education. The result will be piece- 
aeal operations. This is evident both in research and in action. 
Acco27d.xng tc iispf univszrsi'fcj' ppof 0sso2ts QispXsiy^d. 3 . 
of theoretical fornnilation in their discussions. 

She thought that most research is descriptive of what teachers 
do in the classroom. Teachers can hem children in by virtue of the 
kinds of questions they ask. She believed children are looked on 
as data retrieval processors with an opportunity to process their 
own information. 

We need to take a look at what children are like — there is 
much research on this. Piaget and Eiuit can contribute to some neces- 
sary shifting of our view on children. Hilda Taba's research on 
thinking* assumed that pupils could think and they shov;ed us that 

* Taba, Hilda. Thinking in Elementary School Children . Cooperative 
Research Project No. 157^. San Francisco State College: April, 1964. 
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they could* Our assucipti-ous about children are pushing us to certain 
answers* They have a native intelligence whether they can read or not* 

After the morning’s discussions and exchanges. Dr* Paul Buchanan, 
participant-observer, discussed the conference process: 

”The professors discussion this morning can best be described in 
terms of inter— group competition, or at least in terms of inter— group 
relations* Observe the conference process: The teachers met a half 

day earlier than anyone else, built some cohesiveness among themselves 
before they confronted any of the other groups* This group feis main- 
tained, throughout the conference, high morale, enthusiasm, and a 
strong feeling of confidence about their effectiveness as teachers 
and their right to tell others what they ought to be doing* There 
has been no comment from this group questioning that they have the 
answers* 

’’This is not to reflect on the teachers, but rather to reflect 
on the dynamics of inter-group relations* The organization of the 
conference almost built in the likelihood that teachers would say, 
’You’re not doing what you should be doing*’ This is the nature of 
inter— group competition: to see the weaknesses in the other guy and 

overlook any shortcomings of your own position* We’ve seen this 
happen h^re* The other three groups — the disciplines professors, 
the methods professors, and the public schools administrators — got 
started late, and they got started by being confronted with criticisms 
of themselves* Furthermore, there was no cohesiveness among them 
because many of them had never seen each other before* In addition, 
each one met with a cohesive teacher group and was, in a sense. 
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standing by himself# The teacher groups were saying to him, * You* re 
not doing your job. * The education »»rofessor sat alongside a disci- 
plines professor with whom he was already uneasy, becaiise there is 
at least no better than a truce between these two groups in the first 
place. This can explain some of the negative reaction and the de- 
moralisation seen reflected here by some of the university groups 
this morning. 

”V/hat I*m suggesting is that part of v;hat we* re seeing is a 
consequence of inter-group phenomena ~ intergroup competition. If 
opportunity were provided for each of the four groups to meet sepa- 
rately it might help to reduce this competition and enable us to get 
at the important questions: 1) What have we tried to communicate 

to each of the others? 2) What do we think they should be giving 
attention to that they are not doing now? 3) V/hat do we think we 
have heard them say to us, whether or not we agree with it? Perhaps 
we can design activities that will permit exchange of information 
more meaningfully, even though we don’t reduce the inter-group barrier.” 

Mr. Simon Beagle, of the United Federation of Teachers, commented: 

"This process of iatergroup relations took place in smother sit- 
uation where groups that do not communicate met with the best inten- 
tions in the world. There was antagonism, suspicion, hostility, fear 
to make commitment or *let their hair down.* After a few days, when 
statuses had been set aside, there was honest copimunication and dis- 
cussion and the antagonism disappeared. This is why I make a plea: 

If you really mean business — that is, if you respect each other 
and recognize that each one here has something to contribute — and 
if you really want a partnership, we need to meet again. Only through 
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a long-range process on a sore regular basis can we come to grips with 
this problem. Through this give-and-take we can all btriiefit.” 

The chairman called for comments by anyone who wished to speak 
before the meeting was adjourned for lunch. Dr. Bernard -flicker of 
the Education Department of Hunter College, C.U.N.Y. asked to be heard. 

"There *s a play by Gunther Grass lainning in West Berlin now that 
some of you may have read about. Bertolt Brecht is a character in the 
drama and he is producing a play within this play while the East Germaui 
revolution is taking place outside. The actors all ask Brecht: *What 
should we do?* And he replies something to the effect that, *We have 
to produce this play so let’s just keep doing our work and not worry 
about the revolution.* Brecht, as you see, comes out pretty badly. 

**I think the same thing has been happening here. I’ve been 
listening to all of you for two days and I’ve been wondering if you’re 
real— if you’re alive to what is happening around you. 

"You have a situation where you’re faced with a real "status quo." 
You have it at the Board of Education. You have it in the colleges. 
You’re getting it at the union. You have it all over. You have it 
in the teachers, too — -in those many individuals who have more or less 
retired on the job. Unless this conference does more- — and I think it 
will, after talking with Br. Sol Gordon— than just put forth proposals 
and say, ’We think this, we think tuoLt...* I really don’t think you’re 
going to go too far with what you’ve been doing here. 

"Now I’ll skip all the accusations and the counter— accusations 
because they don’t matter any more, quite obviously. But there are a 
couple of things I must mention because I really was amazed at having 
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heard them. For exam >le, let me go back to yesterday and the 
’Think of them as children, not Negroes or fuerto Nicaas* type of 
statements. I really didn’t understeind this. I wonder how mainy of 
us realize that there is a growing sense of race pride, particularly 

among Negroes a sense of ’thinking Black.’ It’s there, you know. 

There ^ a Le Roi Jones. There was a Malcolm X and there are followers 
of this man. And there ^ an article in the Teachers College Record * 
about Malcolm X. There ^ a Negro culture. There is Negro music, 
religion, and food. How can you stop the kids that you’re teaching 
from thinking Black? How do you start relating to them in the schools, 
because if you don’t do it I think you’re lost. We have a lot to 
learn, you see. 

"I also think that we refuse to face another reality. If you 
had people here, say, from the Harlem Parents* Committee or other such 
orgeinizations , or from CORE, they would probably ask you, ’VJhat are 
you going to do about my kids? They’re in the seventh grade but they’re 
really only on third grade level. How is this conference going to 
change that?* Or they might say, ’My kids go to Benjamin Franklin and 
they’re dropping out. How are you going to change that? I don’t care 
whose fault it is. Just tell me— -how do we change the situation?* 

(No one is te blame, of course— —unless we’re all to blame.) 

"Well, I think that you’ve got to do something. I think that 
the best idea I *ve heard here is the social action idea. Because if 

Robert Coles. "What can we learn from the life of Malcolm X?" 
Teachers College Record . New Yorks Columbia University, 

May 1966. 
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you don't really identify what the problem is and who is stopping you 
from getting what you want you get nothing, absolutely nothing* Power 
is the only thing that is recognized in this world, at least as far as 
I know— maybe you know differer: tly* Let's be realistic. The only 
thing that made the Board of Education change— bring about token 
desegregation— was what? It was two boycotts, that's whFit it was* 

It wasn't saying, *I love Negroes,' and *I*m an integrationist. ' 

It was two boycotts* And the only thing that will make your colleges 
chans-e and your teachers change is probably something of the same 
thing* Maybe we should boycott our colleges and teachers* 

"I think that Dr. Toby Kursband has expressed some excellent 
ideas here, but I wonder where he's going to get the money for all of 
them. And I v;onder if the Board of Education is going to do it. Or 
Mayor Lindsay— Mayor Lindsay, who one day says the schools are lousy, 
the next week says they're marvelous* 

*'What I'm saying is that there is a lack of reality. For, 
example, v/hy don't we really de-centralize teacher education? Why 
don't we take the teacher education program and put it in Harlem? 

In Bedford-Stuyvesant? In Brownsville? Put the professors there— 
the Board of Education is there already. Let them work together in 
that kind of a situation. Let them see how it really is. And stop 
the complaining and the accusations and all the rest of it* Open 
up store-fronts for tea« hers and for professors, and let them be 
on the spot and on the ball, too, hopefully. I think that this world 
of unreality is compounded by the fact that the teacher education 
institutions are in the middle of a revolution, they think they know 
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where they* re going* but they don*t know v/hat to do and they don*t 
know how to do it. So they really don’t do it* They don't do any- 
thing* I have been involved in all this for some years, both as a 
result of teaching in a city high school and now, at Hunter College 
in teacher education* And I must tell you that I*m very pessimistic, 
because in twelve or so years, nothing has ha?;pened — nothing has 
happened* Of course, I believe that we can take some liberal arts 
graduates and turn them into great .eachers - I*m not opposed to 
that* Ls a matter of fact, I think ejrary teacher should go to school 
for five or six years* If you want the best teachers, then you 
should do what the doctors did* Somebody here said earlier something 
about what the doctors did, but they don’t really tell us what they 
did* I wrote my disserta.tion on what the doctors did and what Abraham 
Flexner did for the American Medical Association and for the doctors? 
He siad, ’w'e will cut the number of medical schools in half; iv'e will 
make doctors so difficult to come by that each one of them will be 
guaranteed $25,000 a year*’ V/ell, if you did that with teachers, I 
think you’d have some pretty good teachers* 

think that if all you good people decided to come together 
and do something later on— perhaps form an action committee with 
other groups involved as well— I think we could do very effective 
things* And I think that peoxjle would begin to listen, because they 
would suddenly see that there are people involved in all sorts of 
places who are saying, ’Things are wrong* Let’s change them.* 

Thank you*” 
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A classroom teacher sup orted Dr. Flicker’s recommendation and 
informed the assembly of a group that had recently been organized vith 
that very purpose in mind. He said that since it was still in the 
formative stage, interested people might like to contact them through 

its pro— tem chairman** 

Reactions, rebuttals, and questions directed to Dr. Flicker took 
place during the lunch hour recess that followed his remarks. 



On Tuesday afternoon, the Conference consultants and participants 
taet in four groups: university professors of methods; university 
professors of psychology and sociology; representatives of classroom 
teachers, and the United Federation of Teachers; and representatives 
of the New York City Board of Education. Each group was requested to 
draw up a list, for presentation to the total assembly, in icating 
what each GOT from and each GA^/E to the conference. In directing this 
closing activity. Dr. Buchanan asked members of each group to compile 
their lists with the following in mind: ”What did the other groups try 

to tell us? Don’t be evaluative ("what did we get that we thought 
was wise and helpful."). V/hat we want here is communication, not 
assessment. V/e may or may not accept their ideas, but what are they 
trying to tell us? Whad did we give to and what did we get from the 
conference?" The assignment to the representatives from the Board of 
Education varied from tha^ given to the other groups: "How can the 

Board of Education use the suggestions and recommendations from this 

conference?" 

• Dr. Saymond W. Houghton, Proposed Council for ."Lgog 

the Disadventaged, Rhode Island College, t-rovidence, Rhode ..slana 02y09. 
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University professors were asked to report first, in keejiing 
with the theme of the conference, **yhat Can Unive sity Professors 
Learn from Classroom Teachers?” 

DiiilV'SRSITY i ROFiiSSORS OF r^nTHODS 
I* Teachers made specific suggestions for teacher educations 
A* Methods and Content Taught 

1. more desonstrations with live children 
2» more audio-visual materials used in instruction 
3* provide opportunity for “one-to-one" relationships with 
individual children during the in-service program 
4* choose cooperating teachers carefully 
5o child development courses are useful 
Help students grow as people* 

1. screen students both as they enter into and during univer- 
sity program 

2* h^lp the student to become a "real person" before he or 
she can become a teacher 

3» teachers who are not real people cannot become effective 
teachers 

II* Teachers asked that the university extend the relationship between 
students and university beyond student-teaching days and well into 
time that students become classroom teachers# 
lilt They identified critical problem areas# 

1. attitudes of teachers toward their disadvantaged pupils and 
attitudes they meet and engender in their pupils (Teachers 
made a strong plea that we think of ways to help them in 
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this area.) 

2. help in assessing the strengths these children bring with 
them, as well as their deficiencies 
3o ways in which these strengths could be used in plaiining 
curriculum for these pupils 

ways to utilize materials: not only hairing the proper 

materials but being aware of how to use them 
3* working with other teachers within their schools (The 
need for such help was felt particularly by teachers in 
where much teacher group planning is done.) 

6. a loss of positive attitudes and poor morale after three 
years of teaching 

IV* Teachers discussed the broad question of relating theory to 
practice within the school. 

!• Many of the suggestions for teaching disadvantaged children 
given by teachers we professors felt were ®*giniinick" methods. 
2* These things will get out of the "gimmick” stage only if we 
help teachers relate theory to practice. Then we can begin 
thinking of effective practices. 

V. It appeared to us that there was a tremendous range within the 
picture of "the effective teacher." If there had been a guide 
for selecting "the effective teacher" there would not have been 
the tremendous variation within the teacher groups. This is an 
observation, not a judgment. There was a tremendous variation - 
to hear the teachers speak of their practices - in the way they 
used some of the knov;ledge they have about the disadvantaged 
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child. There «as a tresendoas variation in what they considered 
to be “effective teaching.” 

VI. Several tines we heard this point repeated! Unless a college 

teacher can tssch in the school classroom, he cannot be effective 
in teaching teachers. Does this refer to all teachers of teachers? 
Professors of the discipline, of methods, or Just the supervisor* 
who go into the classroom? This vjas not clarified although we had 
hoped it would be clarified by the teachers. 

UiNIVKSSITY iPCFSSSOHS 0? DISCIFLINSS 

I. Teachers seemed imprisoned by their own middle-class backgrounds. 

1. Teacher training did not alleviate this. 

2. By the time they get into the schools, teachers were un- 
nrenared either to give or to receive ijommunication and 
to respond meaningfully to the classroom conditions. 

II, Teachers evaluated the courses they had taken in teacher— education 
programs • 

Ic Sociology and psychology were identified as the most help- 
ful aspects of their teacher education courses. 

2. Human relations and student teaching were also perceived as 
helpful. 

3. Teachers think there is too much stress on methods and not 
enough on content. 

There is need for courses which offset their attitudes during 
their student days. 

5* They would like and know they need a better understanding 



of other cultures 
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III* Teachers believe there is a need for self-analysis while they 
are in training — sene ki d of therapeutic involvenent so that 
they can become better aware of their own dynamics. 

P/. Teachers think teacher-experiences should be started earlier in 
the education program. 

1. There should be student teacher placement in community 
as well as in schools* 

2o Active involvement in the community is desirable. 

7. Teachers feel that neither the college or university education 
division nor the Board of Education gave them support for the 
trauma they experienced during the first year or years of their 
teaching. 

VI. Teachers talkc' about their dii faculties in the classroom. 

1. They feel unable to cope with the large classes they have. 

2. The feel confused and unprepared to meet certain character- 
istics of the children who are described as disadvantaged. 
One aspect of this was identified as the children's 
“aggressive acts." 

5* They wish to know what kinds of rewards should be used with 
the children: concrete or non-concrete? immediate or 

deferred? 

VII. Teachers think a ■buddy system" between teachers is desirable: 
i.e. older teachers should be asked to help younger teachers 
as they come into the school.* 

* This is a paradoxical request in view of the comment made by the 
junior and senior high school recorders; Their groups felt that 
cynical older teachers get to new, young, enthusiastic teachers and 
dampen their willingness and efforts to reach disadvcuitaged pupils. 
This point is discussed in Chapter VI. 
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VIII* Teachers believe there is a need to bridge the gap between 

the older teachers and the newer teachers - between teachers 
who see theraselves as innovators and those who see thesselves 
as conforiaists* 

Dr* Koenigsberg "The representatives of the classroom teachers have 

heard from the tv;o professors* groups that have 
reported* It may well be that they went beyond what 
you said* The question I ask of you now is this 2 
Did the professors hear what you said, what you be- 
lieve you told them?" 

Mrs.Tayner (representative of Early Childhood Teachers) *‘By and 

large, I must commend them* I think they - rather 
explicitly and rather comprehensively - included 
MOST of the points that were made* We would really 
have to sit down and go over all tiis to select two 
or three items that may not have been indicated 
specifically* I think, generally, all the points 
were covered*’* 

Dr* Koenigsberg "Do all the representatives agree with that?" 

Dr* Buchanan "Do you think they heard something you didn’t say 

or didn’t mean to say? In other words: V/ere there 

any inaccuracies you heard?" 

Mrs* Tayner "At this point, it is difficult to recall exactly* 

By and large, I find no obvious disagreement." 

Mr« Morris (representative of the Senior High School Teachers) "I 
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took soiiie iiotes as the professors of iriethods and 
disciplines spoke. In the discussions we had, both 
in small gr'*-ups and together as a group in here 
(the assembly room), v;e pointed out one thing that 
became obscured as they reported. It is true that 
we looked at most of the training we have received 
from a negative point of view, but we did get some- 
thing of value from that training, ae couldn’t 
very well be in the teaching positions we are in 
without that training. Then, one thing I feel the 
professors did NOT get out of this conference had to 
do with the feeling that we displayed. Unfortunately, 
it*s difficult to put into words. But the classroom 
teachers displayed a feeling of love and understand- 
ing for their kids. THIS is what coiros through in 
our classrooms. We love these kids I And if you love 
them, you caai do anything!" 

VOICE; "Love is not enough!"* 

(Hippies of laughter followed the comment. ) 

Mrs. Tayner "I was in the Early Childhood section, and we didn’t 

have the same kind of discussion that he had. He 
says the professors didn’t hear that we love our 
children. I can’t say that was true for my seotion. 
These reports we give ... you have a general state- 

* One member of the assembly had quoted the title of Bruno 

Bettleheim’s book. Free Press, 1950. 
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ment and a general cummary, and sonseifhere along the 
line there’s a lot left out." 

Dr. Koenigsberg "Hr. Parsons, did the jroieseors hear what yoor group 

said?" 

Mr. Parsons "Tes, to a surprising extent, considering our 

criticisms. Under our "G3T", we listed a few things 
that we thought v;e got, but the university professors 
didn’t receive it on the same channel. It might be 
interesting to read these." 

Dr. Koenigsberg "I’m going to ask you to hold that information till 

our next group reports. So, these lists are what 
the professors heaird and the classroom teachers thin.': 
the professors heard them fairly accurately. Our 
third group is going to report on how the Board of 
Education can use the proceedings of this conference." 

"Board of Education"* 

"The group working on this assignment consisted of an assistant 
to the superintendent (of the Board of Education of the City of New 
fork), two assistant directors of a project (More Effective Schools 
Program), a principal, and a research director of the United Federation 
of Teachers working together. No project seems to get off the ground 
these days with the Board of Education, unless the U.F.T. gets brought 
in on it, which is an interesting phenomenon, by the way. I’ve been 
involved in three or four projects recently. Each time, somebody 
• Dr. Kurzband, participant-observer, reported for the group. 
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looks around and -says, *Whvre is the U.F.’r. person?* The idea is 
that you had better have the person there at the beginning instead of 
having them come in at the end and tell you that it just isn*t provided 
for in the contract*" 

I* Involve Teachers in University Research 

lo Establ5-sh a professional committee of teachers and university 
professors to review present procedures in obtaining Board of 
Education approval to undertake research projects in the schools* 
2» Invite teachers to submit projects for research based on needs 
they have felt in the classroom. 

3* Invite university staff to observe teachers in action to report 
on effective teaching practices* (There are implications here 
for college courses and for student teaching. ) 

4* Involve the classroom teacher as a ’’consultant” and compensate 
h-ini accordingly v/hen student teachers or graduate students 
work on research projects using that teacher’s class. (Funds 
to come from the university; the Board of Education; Center 
for Urban Education; foundations; U.F.T.; etc*) 

II* Validate and Disseminate Research 

1. Determine the effectiveness of existing publications 

( Curriculum and Materials ; United Teacher t etc*) in report- 
ing research in a form useful to teachers. 

2© Field Test - as practiced by the Center for Urban Education 
(current Reading Study) and other agencies within the Board 
of Education and universities* 

III. Examine Staff Leadership Patterns as they are developing in the 
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More iiffective i>chools through "Cluster teachers"; .‘:*dininistra- 
tors; chapter ciiiarman (of the U.r-T.), etc. 

IV. Arrange for exchange teaching in schools and colleges. Provide 
for public school teachers to spend a year teaching in a college 
(education classes, methods classes, student teaching seminars, 
etc.) while the college teacher takes over her public school 
classes. Alsoj try out- the idea for one hour a day, or one hour 
a week, or one day a week. (Teachers might also exchange schools 
within the system.) 

V. Compensate the cooperating teacher working with the student 
teacher. The college can compensate this teacher for participation 
in seminar, workshop, lecture, demonstration, writing, etc. 

VI. Establish the "teaching professor". A teacher who has earned 
university status would remain in the public school, combining 
teaching with teacher-training, etc. and also doing college 
teaching after school. The combined salaries of this "teaching 
professor" may be as high as that of a principal. 

VII. Establish an interneship position for the beginning teacher, 
which will .extend through the probationary period. Universities 
and U.F.T. would cooperate with the Board of Examiners in 
developing standards for probation. 

VIII. Investigate the position of the principal, who was originally 

a "principal teacher". Do research on reorganizing administra- 
tive functions so that a principal may devote a greater portion 
of his time to demonstration teaching and in-service teacher 



training 
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Dr. Sol Gordon, director of Project Beacon, closed the Conference 
with these remarks : * 

"We at Project Beacon are very much concerned about the enormous 
gap between theory and practice in the area of education for the dis- 
advantaged child, rfe are troubled by the possibility that, within the 
next few years, the kind of report we have heard from "Higher Horizons" 
here in New York City we will be hearing from ev;-ry city in the country. 
Having just returned from the Watts area of Los Angeles, 1 can tell you 
that three years of compensatory education there have had no impact at 

all. The average child in Watts is still reading at the fourth grade 
level. 

"But, on the othei* hand, I am excited by my feeling that there is 
a new climate for action now. Some do not share this feeling. When I 
have spoken with people at the Board of Education, for example, and have 
su.ggested that thero is a new opportunity now, the response has been 
that we*ve always had cooperation between administrators and univer- 
sities, that we»ve alv/ays been free to move in new directions together, 
and so on. I do not be?,ieve that this has been the case. But I ^ 

think that such a situation exists ^ and I think that we are commited 
to take full advantage of it o 

"Perhaps the most important thing that I have heard in this 
conference is the continual expression of the conviction that the 
crucial neglected dimension in our education of ghetto children has 
been the classroom teacher. I think th:.t it has emerged clearly here 

The report of the fourth group - the classroom teachers - is not 
included at this point since it is largely a repetition of their reports 
given on Sunday and on Monday afternoons which has been included earlier 
in these proceedings. At the Conference, their report was presented and 
discussed - as were Hr. Parsons* observations. 
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that the force th »t can probably cake the enornous difference the 
classroom teacher and th^t «e have an obiication to now develop the 
machinery «hich will vermit teachers - utilizing the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers in our city as the medium for collaboration 
school administrators* and universities to work togeti^r on this 
critical problem of improving education for disadvantaged youngsters#” 
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CCOaDIIJATOfi»S SV,=LUAT 10 I? OF IE2 COIsF&RLKCS 
As an effort to deal 'ni.th the problenis of improving teacher edu- 
cation for disadvantaged youth* it seemed advisable to consult the 
classroom teachers of these pupils to determine snd recommend needed 
improvements in teacher-education. The teachers who had direct and daily 
contact with these children would be aware of the assistance provided 
them in the teacher-education programs that prepared them for their 
work. They would be able to recommend modifications in the preparation 
cf those teachers who would soon be Joining their ranks. This Confer- 
ence was organized to provide an opportunity for classroom teachers 
and university professors to confer on this problem of mutual concern 
and have directors of teacher-education programs hear reports of their 
consultc tion. If this opportunity proved to be of value* it was in- 
tended that a recommendation be made to colleagues across the country 
so that such a conference could be replicated in their geographic areas 
of service. 

To our knowledge, this is the first pub3ished report of an effort 
to ±a^Tove teacher education of disadvantaged youth by consulting class- 
room teachers and having university professors listen to their advice. 
Their discussions and recommendations combine practical and theoretical 
aspects of teacher-education. Singly and in combination, their experi- 
enced counsel recommends itself highly to their colleagues. 

The proceedings of this Conference and its recommendations must be 
considered v;ithin their context. All the classroom teachers were drawn 
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from a single school system rith its distinctiYe programs, administra- 
tiTe organization, and curriculum guides - although this may parallel 
other school systems. Classroom activity, professional relationships, 
the strengths and needs of the learning situation discussed at the 
Conference reflect conditions of the New fork City schools. As one par- 
ticipant from outside the city commented, **In our school system, we have 
an in-service program to deal with that particular matter 5 that’s not a 
problem for our teachers.** 

Both the consultants in the conference* and the participants** 
agreed that the opportunity to discuss their mutual concerns was of 
worth despite the difficulties engendered by that very opportunity. 

ATI were agreed that such conferences may well be replicated in areas 
of the country where this problem exists. Bor these reasons, this chap- 
ter includes evaluation of the Conference organization and process 
as well as of the Conference discussion, with the hope that these will 
be relevant and helpful to school systems and teacher-education programs 
near to and far from the city where the Conference took place. 

Prom the vantage points of coordinating the Conference and editing 
the proceedings, several points seem worthy of attention. 

1, Both classroom teachers and university professors welcomed the 

opportunity to discuss problems of mutual concern . Classroom 

teachers appreciated the recognition finally extended to them, 

* See Appendix B for a listing of the classroom teachers and university 
professors who served the Conference in this capacity. 

♦* See Appendix C. 
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for they '^any suggestions to offer# Until this tide 9 they 
had e:ichs^ged reconunendations with their colleagues hut their 
ijifinence had been Xiiiited to their own classrooiss and schools# 
T'oTy flasliy, they ir-ty could help shape teacher-education 

progracis *roaid . .->t newcomers to their ranks* 'They ex- 

pressed concern that so few university professors ever came into 
the nublic schools either to acq^uaint themselves with the reali- 
ties of the learning situation or to display interest and extend 
help with the practical situation# 

University nrofessors who taught relevauit courses welcomed 
the feedback provided and the opportunity to question teachers 
about their activities# These who taught related courses become 
more aware of the aspects of their courses that were so meaning- 
ful and helpful to students going into teaching* They were 
troubled by the teachers’ feeling that they had been inadequately 
prepared for teaching disadvantaged pupils and that professors 
did have or should have all the "answers” and solutions to prac- 
tical classroom problems# 

The reservations each group had about the opportunity the 
Conference provided and the resentments expressed by classroom 
teachers toward university professors might well have been chan- 
neled into constructive criticism had the charge to the classroom 
teachers been somewhat different# The evaluation by Dr, Paul C# 
Buchanaaij participauat- observer for the Conference included 
recommendations for a different organization of the Conference 
See Appendix B, 
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task and time* These are discussed more fully later in the 
Sihaptsr* 

2 , The teachers spoke proudly about the good relatio nships they 

had established with their pupils and the various ways in which 
they had developed and cemented these, although at the same time, 
they expressed the opinion that they had been unprepared to deal 
with disadvantaged pupils notably their aggressive acts and the 
large-sized classes* Teachers in each of the four groups ex- 
pressed frequently their concern for a good human relationship 
and their bond with the children* Teachers didn't mention that 
their pupils then became willing to learn the subjects being 
taught* In each group there was at least one teacher who 
talked about the need to touci the children. The teachers were 
aware of the children's desires and their own wish for physical 
contact — in order to achieve a sense of closeness* A listener 
was moved to admiration that teachers unprepared to meet children 
given to aggressive behavior could finally achieve the good rela- 
tionships described and to wonder that they could expend the 
energy required to establish such relationships in classes that 
contained over 30 children* Several of the junior and senior 
high school teachers repeated and emphasized the point of ac- 
cepting the children as people: ”We love these kids!”, some ^ 

said in all sincerity. 

These comments and their recommendations for a ”one— to— one” 
relationship with disadvantaged children and for service in a 




comausity center or like institution daring the pre-service 
■pro gram point to the need for bringing to the attention of 
teachers of disadvantaged pupils research reports like Symonds* 
article on motivation and his statement that "Psychology would 
teach that the motives for most human learning reside in the 
interpersonal relationship «*** (Symonds* emphasis) The presence 
of this relationship may be the explanation for a point raised 
by one of the teachers? The instructional techniques being des- 
cribed did not vary greatly, for the most pairt, from those used 
with pupils in middle— class schools* Yet some teachers found 
them ineffective.** Such research reports, bibliographies like 
those listed in Appendix F and Yeshiva’s IRCD Bul 3 .etin may also 
help classroom teachers impatient with "theory” as they face the 
pressure of the active presence of boys and girls in their class- 
rooms. 

3, The teachers* request for help in understauiding their own dyna- 
mics may well be looked on as one of the recommendations of this 
Conference . Some of the recommendations made are already prac- 
ticed in some teacher-education programs. The suggestion that 
teachers understand their own dynamics was recognized by uni- 
Y0rj53_ty professors, who listed it as one of the things they got 

* Percival M. Symonds, ViHAT SDUCATION HaS TC LEARN FROM PSYCHOLOGY. 

3 rd edition, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

n.d., page 9o 

♦♦ One of the findings in the editor’s doctoral study showed that both the 
teachers and the pupils reported that it was the combination of the teachers 
manner and the instructional techniques employed that made the teacher ef- 
fective with the pupils. A manuscript has been prepared for publication on 
this very point; it is entitled, "Reaching the Disadvantaged Child: To 

Teach Him." 
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froB listening to classroom teachers. 

Teachers helieve there is a need for self- anal ysis 
vhile they are in training - some kind of therapeutic 
involvement so that they can become aware ox their 
own dyncunics. 

Teachers wanted to know not only about the feelings they brought 
to their disadvantaged pupils, but also about feelings triggered 
by their pupils* reactions to them. (Such a recommendation is 
more likely to come from clinical psychologists who would point 
to the maturity and sensitivity implicit in a request for as- 
sistance like this.) 

The significance of this recommendation from the classroom 
teachers is recognized to an even greater extent when one con- 
siders the study reported by Davidson and Lang** They found a 
direct relationship between children *s social class and teachers* 
ratings and also that children clearly sensed their teacher* at- 
titudes toward them. Those who felt their teachers ranked them 
lew in ability achieved less well and behaved less well than the 
children in the class who were favored. Eelevant here is the 
work of Leo Berman, a medical psychoanalyst , who pioneered in an 
effort to sensitize teachers to their relations with pupils, col- 
leagues, and superiors. He felt that teachers, who must work 
closely with others at all levels and in all types of schools, 
have a vital impact on the degree to which their students achieve 
the aTTWft of any educational program. He believed that special 

» Davidson, Helen and Gerhard Lang, "Children's Perceptions of Theij 

Teachers' Feelings Towards Them Related to Self-Perception, School 

ment, and Behavior.” Journal of E^cperimental Education , 29- 107-118, 1980 
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discussion groups could help the educator to increase his 
av/cireness of his own personality and see how it influences re- 
lationships vTith students, colleagues and school authorities^ 
perha^/S in that way these relationships could be improved. 
Bermsm pioneered in developing a group method that was a bor- 
derland between educacion and therapy as a nev/ extension of 
the concept of education.* Eis approach received sympathetic 
attention from the Massachusetts association of Mental Health 
cuad educators all over the state and many seminars v/ere held 
under the sponsorship of the Associaiaon during the 1930 *s.**" 
Much of the literature on teacher attitudes toward dis'- 
advantaged children now available is descriptive of this atti- 
tude.*** A review of the T'terature on sensitivity-training 
with teachers is now being prepared by Pr. Ponald Clark of the 
Education Clinic of Hunter College, C.U.H^Y. Such trad-ning 



Berman, Leo J. , ’’MentaG. Health of the Educator.” Mental Hygiene , 

38: ^22-^29:5. 193^. 

"Mental Hygiene for Educators: Report on Experiment 

Using Combined Seminar and Group Psychotherapy 
Approach.” Psychoanalytic Re view , 40: 319-33251933* 

"The Educator and Mental Health.” American Journal 

of Orthopsychiatry." 26: 204-207, 1938«^ 

See also, Buckley, F.M., AN INVESTIGATION OF OUTCOMES IN THE USE 
. OF AN ANALYTIC DISCUSSION METHOD IN V.DRKING i^lTH 

TEACHERS. Caunbridge , Massachusetts, Harvard University, 
195^* (Ph. D. Dissertation) 

Margolin, Reuben J., "New Perspectives for Teachers - An Evalution 

of a Mental Health Institute." Mental Hygiene , 37 2 384-424, 1933* 
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*** The help of Yeshiva’s IRCD in verifying this statement is acknowledged 
with appreciation. 
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has been and still is carried on by the National Training Lab- 
oratory, N.E.A. , and its publication. Journal of* Applied Behav- 
ioral Science , carries reports of the evaluation of these T- 
groups©* The advantages and disadvantages of sensitizing 
teachers who ’fill work with colleagues whe have not had the same 
training and the problems to be dealt with as a result are be- 
yond the scope of this commentary. It remains only to draw 
attention to the National Institutes of l*Iental Health and the 
Higher Education Act as sources of funds for teacher- 

education programs interested in instituting such a sensitivity- 
training program.** 

The teachers* need for some assistance in the early years of 
their service was reflected in their requests for some contin- 
ued guidance by their university professors and a “buddy system” 
within the schools where they were teaching. It was implied in 
their charge that "nobody helped” during their difficult first 

* Bunker, Douglas H. , **Individual Applications of Laboratory Training.** 
Is 131-1^6, 1963. (See also. Bunker, D.H. , E. Snowies and H.B. 
Miles, **The Effects of Laboratory Education upon Individual Be- 
havior.** Unpublished mss.. Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, 1963.) 

Miles, Matthew B. , **Changes During and Following Laboratory Training: 

A Clinical-Experimental Study.” 1: 213 - 2 ^ 2 , I963. 

Schutz, s£/illiam C, and Vernon L. Allen, **The Effects of a T-Group 
Laboratory on Interpersonal Behavior.” 2: 263-286, I966. 

*♦ Since this chapter was written, Charles Merrill has published INNER 
CITY CLASSROOM (Robert Strom, ed.) which includes a chapter entitled, **Dimin- 
ishing Teacher Prejudice'* by A. Harry Passow.) 




year in the claessroom. Even as they called for a buddy system, 
no teacher mentioned help freely extended by a senior colleague* 
Bather, they decried the influence of the cynic eii, discouraged 
colleague and asked th^t newcomers be protected from advice 
like,**You just forget what they taught you in college” and 
kids you don't try to teach; just keep 'em busyl" It is in- 
teresting that there was no mention of assistance from a prin- 
cipal or supervisor in the schools to which they had been as- 
signed and that the help was requested of university professors* 
3 r • Kurzband talked to this point when he asked for "an investi- 
gation of the role of the principal whose original function was 
that of the 'principal teacher*'” How appropriate his sugges- 
tion is may be recognized from this brief reference to the 
National Principalship Study by Professors Neal Gross and fiobert 
E* Harriott** 

The central concept of this research. Executive Pro- 
fessional leadership, was defined as the efforts of an 
executive of a professionally staffed organization to 
conform to a definition of his role that stresses his 
obligation to improve the quality of staff performance* 

•recently the leadership conception of their role has 
been challenged as unrealistic and inappropriate* Prin- 
cipals, say the critics, should not engage in efforts to 
influence the teachers* performance bu<. should simply 
provide routine administrative services; otherwise school 
administrators invade the teachers' professional autonomy* 

The positive relationship between EPL (Executive Profes- 

Gross, Neal and Hobert E. Harriott, "The Educational Leadership of 
Principals: Myths ^d Healities.” Harvard Gradu ate jSchoo’’ of Edu- 

cation Ass ociation Bulletin , (Vol* X #1, pp. I-7, Spring 1965. p. 2 , 
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sional Leadership) and the teachers* Eorale, their 
nrofessional performance, and the pup^s* learnii:g 
justifies the staff influence conception of the prin- 
cinalship and strategies to increase his profession^ 
leadership. The findings, in shoii, o^fer empirical^ 
support for a leadership conception of the principal s 
role and they undermine a major argument for abanaoning 

it. 

Healistically, it may well be some years before the willing 
principal can again become the instructional leader here described - 
The need for a supportive figure for the teacher new to disad- 
vantaged pupils is an immediate one. A proposal recommending a 
university-sponsored program to help these teachers is there i ora 
made here.* Several factors recommend themselves for the selec- 
tion of the university as the appropriate source of this help. 

In the first year of teaching, a college graduate is ready to ac- 
cept the research-based and/or educationally sound suggestions 
offered. (Especially would this be true if these suggestions 
came in response to requests for them.) If the pattern for sound 
instruction is established from the first in actual practice, the 
"gimmicks” referred to by the university professors of methods 
may be minimized, if not prevented completely. Other considera- 
tions are the new teachers* need for additional courses to meet 
certification requirements and the functions and existing structure 
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of the university. 

This recommendation calls for college or university super- 



vision and support 



for new teachers in their first yeai' with 



Koenigsberg, Shelly P., 
Education for Schools 
manuscript, 19^0. 



”A Proposal for a live-Year Program in Teacher 
in Lower Socio-Economic Areas.” Unpublished 
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disadvantaged pupils, -^he urban university prepares students 
to serve In a city’s schools, student teachers are placed there 
aind graduates become members of the schools* staffs, ^hls repre- 
sents the basis for cooperation between school and university. 
Supervisors of student teachers would be responsible as well for 
first-year teachers of disadvantaged pupils, providing actual 
supervlsloj of eind regular conferences with Individual teachers. 
Additional group meetings at regular intervals In university 
classrooms could provide the opportunity for granting course 
credit. This work must be recognized as supportive as well as 
instructive . Graduates of these programs who themselves had been 
supported by their university’s additional year of supervision 
would be encouraged to think of becoming ’’buddies'* to incoming 
teachers. In time, they would serve as the supportive figures 
(possibly providing help with instructionaO. problems as well) 
thus relieving the university supervisor to some extent. Such a 
program might be financed through higher education, mentsil health, 
or civil rights legislation, or by cooperation with a school sys- 
tem that might decide to spend its E.S.S.A. funds in this way. 

Such a program might also inculcate the idea of teacher education 
as a continuum, with conferences, institutes, and individual read- 
ing as well as actual courses as the means of continuation* In 
time, the principal teacher or executive professionail leadership 
can become a factor in this continuation. 
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There was variatioia in feftliggs about the inadequacy of pre~ 
paration to teach disadvantaged children that warrants attention- 
Senior high school teachers voiced this feeling most strongly- 
(They objected most strongly, also, to the curriculum they per- 
ceived as prescribed in the various subjects taught-) This feel- 
ing varied in direct relationship to the age-group taught. As 
the age of the pupils taught decreased, so did their teachers* 
objections lessen- The teachers of K— 3 mentioned the inadequacy 
of the number of demonstration lessons provided by their univer- 
sity professors- They thought that more of these would have 
helped them to implement their preparation- 

Mention should be made, in this connection, of the length 
of teacher service- Few of the pre-service programs of a decade 
or more ago can ccnpare with those of more recent years and many 
of the consulting classroom teachers had been in their present 
positions for ten years or more- One must also raise the ques- 
tion of whether textbook learning about disadvantaged pupils had 
been inadequate since the knowledge of such children was beyond 
the Qcperience of many of these college students- (Note the one 
teacher who commented on bis contact with manual and factory 
workers during the years be was so employed.) ^he teachers* recom- 
mendation for contact with pupils aind for involvement in the 
school's community early in the pre-service program is an indica- 
tion of the need for experience-centered learning- Implicit here 
is the idea that the continuation of teacher- education through- 
out the years of service must be strongly inculcated during the 
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pre-service program* 

Several coEii::ent6 by tbe teachers, in the junior and senior 
high school groups reflect the need for particu3,ar preparation 
to teach disadvantaged pupils at these levels in the public 
schools* These teachers asked for instruction in the teaching 
of reading, a subject that presents a most basic cind character- 
istic problem for disadvantaged pupils* They asked for help 
with individual and smaLll-group teaching* Preparation for sec- 
ondary school teaching places emphasis on the teaching of a 
special subject; so feti teachers are prepared to meet these 
two needs of disadvantaged pupils* The assistance requested by 
the secondary school teachers at the Conference commands the at- 
tention of teacher-preparing institutions** 

6* The question of the relation of teaching disadvantaged pupils to 
the social scene, to the “revolution of our time,” was raised by 
several classroom teachers and university professors, fiegro and 
white* There were those who stated that the problem of the dis- 
advantaged pupil has been brought about by a society that tends 
to debase so many people, and that our very description of these 
pupils starts with their deficits for school learning* They be- 
lieved that the solution to the school problems of these pupils 

* It is appropriate to note that many of the IJDSA Summer Institutes for 
Teachers of Disadvantaged Youth held during the summer of 1966, were devoted 
to improving instruction in English and Beading. Another approach to this 
problem may be the addition of a reading consultant to the faculties of sec- 
ondary schools, to provide particular assistance in "reading in the content 
areas.” Funds for such personnel could be provided by the Elementary and 
Secondary School Act. 
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Is to be sought by changes in the society as well as* or in- 
stead of, changes in classroois instruction and required cur- 
ricula.* Some voices chided the members of the Conference for 
ignoring the **revolution out there** and carrying on the business 
of the school as usual* Others responded that the Conference 
had not been called to deal with this **rs volution.** Some pro- 
posed forming a social action committee to help the teachers with 
their problems. One university professor made the point discussed 
by Dewey** that the good school’s program is always related to 
events in the larger society and good teachers recognize this in 
the studies they select to implement curriculum purposes. One 
classroom teacher implied this as she described the year’s pro- 
gram she had formulated for her Negro pupils who would be moving 
into an integrated junior high school and meeting white pupils 
for the first time in their school lives. 

The matter of the conflict between teachers with "middle- 



class values'* and children from the lower class? whether or not 
middle-class values were to be inculcated, for they represented 
the mainstream of Jhnerican life; just what was meant by middle- 
class values and whether or not these were really objectionable. 

I 

* Dr. Gottesfeld*s comments, on page 99 are relevant here. 

** "Moreover, if the school is related as a whole to life as a whole, its 
various aims and ideals - culture, discipline, information, utility - cease 
to be variants, for one of which we must select one study and for another, 
another, ^he growth of the child in the direction of social capacity and 
service , his larger and more vital union with life , becomes the unifying aim 
and discipline , culture aind information fall into place as phases of this 
growth. ** 

John Dewey, THE SCHOOL AIH) SOCIETY. 

Phoenix -Books, 195^. pp. 91-92. 
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These topics led to ^irited discussiozi each tice they were 
raised* But many other topics v?ere also raised by eager pro- 
ponents (administrative arrangements in the More Effective 
Schools which were proving their worth , the conflict between 
teachers and school-system administration , the charge of in- 
adequate preparation to teach these children and defense against 
the charge) and the urgent expressions of opinion made it pos- 
sible to touch only briefly on the matter of the school in the 
context of contemporary society* 

In summary, several points of discussion and recommendations by the 
classroom teachers seemed worthy of special reflection* ^fembers of both 
consulting groups (teachers and professors) welcomed the opportunity to 
discuss problems of mutucil concern* Classroom teachers were able to estab- 
lish good relationships with the children even though they felt they had 
been inadequately prepared to leach such pupils* These teachers asked for 
university help in understanding their own dynamics to ease, speed, and im- 
prove the process of establishing these good relationships and for assistance 
in the early years of their service* Secondary school teachers asked for 
particular assistance in teaching reading and in grouping their pupils for 
instruction* The relation of the schools to the ”re volution of our time” 
was touched on briefly* 

The actions taken as a result of this Conference by those who attended 
it may range from changes in teaching beginning readers, to the reorganiza- 
tion of course outlines by university professors, to the formation of a 
social action committee* Each will be of value in improving education of 
the disadvantaged children who are the concern of Project Beacon and educators 
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across the country* It is the hope of the Conference l^irector and Co- 
ordinator that a "follow-up” may be conducted to determine the extent 
to which the university professors became more personally involved in 
improving teacher education of disadvantaged youth and what they are now 
doing differently to improve teaching and learning in urban ghetto schools. 
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CH;ii-T£.a VII 



aVALUATIcM Of THi C. Ulr ii?OCi2oi> AlW INTilL^CfloN 



At the close oi the Conference each of the twenty-seven classrooci 
teachers and twelve university professors who had served as a consultant 
was asked to present, in writing, a critical reaction to the proceedings* 
The first two sections of this report (A and B) comprise a summary of the 
views expressed in response to this request. The third and final section 
the evaluation statement submitted to the Conference Committee by 
Dr. Paul Buchanan of Yeshiva University, who served the Conference as 
participant-observer of the Conference process and interaction. Considered 
together, these three reports will hopefully prove to be of value to others 
who would organize a conference with similar goals in mind. 

A. Classroom Teabh-^rsf’ Svaluaticfl.v 

The consulting classroom teachers indicated almost without exception 
that they were glad they had participated in the Conference. The general 
feeling seems to have been, in the words of one teacher, that "It was a 
very worthwhile beginning. " They were intensely stimulated and most felt 

that they received as much as they gave — both from their fellow teachers 
and from the professors. 

Most teachers spoke of the great psychological value that the Confe- 
rence had had for them. This, they felt, was one of the most important 
achievements of the meetings. To some extent the value was a "therapeutic" 
one, simply because participants were able tc speak their minds on issues 
and make known grievances of long-standing concern to them, and to do so 
in the presence of those who had the power to act upon their suggestions. 
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However, dost teachers felt that of eves greater sigsificasce thaa*^ettisg 
things off cur r^hests” was the sense they drew from the Conference of their 
collective ability and of their potential value to te^^cher training 
prograuns. They discovered that they are trying, individually, some of 
the «*£!» innovAtioa® in tht classroom and are getting similar results, 
thereby laying important groundwork for research in the area of the disad- 
vantaged child* As their respect for each other and a feeling of confi- 
dence in their collective worth gre% stronger over the course of the meetings, 
a sense of responsibility for changing **the system" began to emerge* Many 
teachers indicated that they took away from the Conference with them a 
feeling of impatience, of desire for follow-up action, and the bt-lief 
that professors and representatives of the Board of Education should have 
indie .ited th-.t Lhey would give serious thought to the specific suggestions 
made by the teachers and would consider implementing some of the recom- 
mended changes* The fact that this did not occur did not seem to lower 
teachers* morale, although it was clear from their statements that had 
such an indication been given it would have served to ease the suspicions 
they had of professors* and administrators* motives for involving themselves 
in such a conference in the first place , and it would have increased their 
enthusiasm about pau:*ticipating in similar conferences in the future* 

Although the Conference served to improve the teachers* self-image 
and their collective self-confidence in these v/ays, it also caused many 
of them to revise their thinking in several respects. A number began 
to reflect on their motives in working with disadvantaged children and 
to reflect on their educational goals in general. Dr* Doxey y/ilkerson*s 




address sumisariziii^ past and on-going research in the field of education 
was mentioned several times as havin^i been extremely effective in this 
respect. Also, teachers became aware of the fact in the Conference situ- 
ation that their intense emotional involvement with their pupils often 
interfered with both their perceptions in the classroom and their ability 
to organize and verbalize these in a meaningful way for their colleagues 
and the professors. Finally, several teachers said that the’ "gap” betv/een 
professors and teachers which is fostered by the existing educationail 
structure had brought them to the Conference unwilling to trust the pro- 
fessors and made them defensive of their ov/n methods and ways of thintcing. 

Only gradually, in the course of the proceedings, did these teachers become 
aware of a similar pre-disposition on the part of the professors and did they 
begin to view it as a problem shared by both groups oi consultants. 

The consulting classroom teachers voiced strong feelings concerning 
the organization of the Conference. Before the meetings ever actually 
got underway, a number were dissatisfied v/ith the use of the term "disad- 
vantaged.” They felt the irony of building a three-day conference around 
the problems of a group that h is still to be defined. The word "disadvan- 
taged" is employed to describe too great a variety of individuals to be 
really useful; the so-called "disadvantaged child" must be more specifically 
identified and isolated into a relevant group before his particular problem 
can be dealt with effectively.* 

*There was even stronger feeling expressed on the part of several 
teachers about the meaninglessness of the phrase, "culturally deprived," 
which w.’.s heard frequently druing the Conference. They felt that no child 
can be so classified — that such a term only reflects the kind ?f predisposition 
which must be overcome if the child is to be involved in a meaningful learn- 
ing situation. 
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'Teachers were alisoot uiicLiiimous in the opinion that they needed more 
unbroken stretches oT time for discussion ameng themselves and for ^^ues— 
tioning the i^rofessors. It was suggested that fewer scheduled speakers 
and a longer working day — fewer coffee breaks, oriefing sessions, etc.— 
might have provided some of this additional time. Several teachers exi.ressed 
the view that a different Conference structure might have helped to ailleviate 
this problem* Gd.ven the aims of the Conference and a rough frameviork 
of time within which to work, consultants would have been able to 
formulate their ovm procedure, to shift the direction and emphasis of 
the discussion freely, ana to decide when to break altogether* 'The 
natural moment 'um of che interaction might have broken down barriers 
more easily ana taken fee dialogue more quickly to the areas of greatest 
concern to the participants. As it was they felt that externally imposed 
strictures tended to preclude participants* '’tarcing the bull by the horns" 
and wrestling with each issue until it had been exhausted* 

Another structural feature of the Conference which most of the teachers 
felt hindered achievement of the goals set was the use of a participating 
teacher as a recorder for each group# They thought that a tape recorder 
placed in every meeting room would have served the purpose much more 
satisfactority, for two reasons. First, it would have eliminated the 
unconscious bias of a participating teacher-recorder that must inevitably 
come into play in such a situation. Also, they thought it was important 

that "more than just ideas" be recorded# The emphasis placed on certain 
points, the length at which they were discussed, the depth of feeling 

demonstrated concerning each issue— all are elements of a disci'ssion 
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which would emerge clearlj ana assume j-EcortcUice only throug^h the use of 
a recorder. * 

Anoth-cr subject on which teacher^- expressed their views almost as a 
uody w. s th'j role of the .professors 2.« the Conference. In general j the 
teachers felt zh.iZ tbe> were pron^blted from drawing on the professors* 
knowledge and experience as freely as they might have. Too frequently 
professors were physically separated from the teachers — for example, 
when professors met separately to discuss ¥/hat they had learned from the 
teachers and the implicatl >ns this h«tldfor research. Teachers would 
have liked an opportunity at the outset of the Conference to question 
professors about v?hy they teach education courses ^s they do. They 
felt that they had to have some understanding of what the professors 
were trying to accomplish before they could offer valid criticism. Once 
again they thought that Dr. wilkerson*s speech aided in providing some 
of this necessary background (although it would have been of more value 
in this respect if it has been given earlier in the Conference) anu some 
teachers stated that pre-conference preparation on the part of all the 
classroom teachers would also have helped. In addition, teachers thought 
that all professors should have indicated their reactions to teachers* 
comments as fully as possible — whether they considered them valid and 
why, and whether they v/ould consider implementing changes in teacher- 
education courses accordingly. 



♦It was cot clear from the comments made how the teachers would 
have handled the "reporter " role. Either a participating teacher would 
have to report on his group *s activities before the full conference 
assembly for discussion purposes, or a "disinterested party*' would have 
to be brought in to serve in this capacity , or the reporter function 

jjQVg "to he dispensed with altogether— —which would necessitate some 

basic urganizationaiL changes in the conference. 




The teachers felt, on the *3hc3e, that core conferences like this 
one — wdth the kinds of codifications sugge I;ed above — should be held 
in cities throu ^hout the country as one starting j-oint for changing edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged. Any interested teacher should h ve easy 
access to the materials from such meetings. Several teachers stated that 
every ghetto school should be able to h,«ve its o«5^ conference 5 utilising 
a 3 J. of its teachers, in order to renew flagging spirits, to re-activate 
teachers who have partially “given up** to remind teachers of their common 
purpose, and to make them ijore a?;are of their potentiail value in training 
new teachers. Some teachers thought it would be interesting and fruitful 
for research purposes if a conference were held with teacher-consultants 
who had failed and left the ghetto schools. 

Sunning as an unbroken thread through the teachers* evaluation was 
their desire for action— not only with respect to setting up a more 
workable cooperation among teachers, educators and administrators, but 
also in putting their sense of social injustice to v/ork. One teacher 
voiced his feeling that it is important that teachers never forget to 
ask themselves, in his words, “Why is there a disadvantaged group, anyway?" 
For the problems a teacher in the ghetto faces are only symptoms of a 
greater problem j which he can “take a hand in dealing with through peirtici- 
pation in social action groups. 

B. University Professors* Evaluation . 

The university professors seemed to feel that, on the whole, the 
framework of the 'Conference was too rigidly structured and too precisely 



detailed. The result was that the Conference participant o were "too 
carefully LianiDulated'* and the degree of interaction necessary for accon— 
plishment of the Conference goals ^ althoug,h occasioneiily achieved » was 
never sustained, oevcsral specific recomniendations for improving the 
Conference » should it be replicated ^ were offered. 

A number of professors expressed the view that teachers and professors 
should have been placed together from the beginning of the Conference and 
remsiined together throughout. In addition to the obvious value of permitting 
a constant exchange of inforibation between the two groups, tnis would have 
facilitated interaction b~ tween them in such a way that somtr of the hosti- 
lities in evidence would not have been generated and those that were inevi- 
table might have been aired earlier. Perhaps in this way common goals 
could have been acknowledged earlier and the real problem-solving business 
of the Conference could have been undertaken with iLore despatch. It should 
also be noted, however, that several professors pointed out that the 
"therapeutic value" of some of the conflict situations created by the 
Conference >¥..-s such that it was well worth deviating from the set 
Conference aims occasionally. They noteo that the individuals comprising 
the vairious role groups represented obviously arrived with definite 
expectations of and strong feeling about the other groups involved. In 
many cases these were aired and, in some instances, fresh and more realistic 
views were acquired. One professor stated that he had learned a great 
deal about himself during the meetings. He said that he became very much 
av;are that he and many of his colleagues felt they had come to the Conference 
a* an "elite group" by virtue of their academic position. 
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Soce professors suggested that the Conferezice would have been more 
iceaulngful if it had taken a broader perspective* They thought it useless 
to talk in terms of iumroving teacher-education unless you eilso discuss 9 
in some depth 9 school reorganization* By the same token, they felt that 
it does not make sense to discuss the classroom situation while ignoring 
the implications this has for community and social action* However, an 
equal number of profesoors took the opposite position. They thought that 
the Conference would have been of greater value if the designated objectives 
had been more limited in scope* Had the questions posed from the outset 
been of a more specific nature the problems could have been isolated more 
readily and each could have been treated with greater freedom and in 
greater depth. 

Many professors expressed great enthusiasm at the possibility of 
joining forces with other groups to form a social -ction committee. They 
felt that it would have been helpful if individuals from such nossible 
"other groups" had been present at the Conference, as well as persons who 
might represent financial backing for such as undertaking** 

C. Participant-Observer *s Svaluation 

Flavor of the Interaction * The following seemed to character- 
ize the conference interaction: 

a* The Conference participants became highly involved in the 
proceedings* It was especially so for the teachers and administrators, 
and for a majority of the professors. The teachers appeared to be high- 

•invitations were indeed extended to a number of these groups, but for 
various reasons many of those who had expected to attend were unable to do 
so at the last moment* 




ly enthusia-tic about tht.ir :?ork ssith the disadvantaged and 7.ere Silciost 
equally enthusijistic in talking- acout it both with other teachers and 
vitb the professors- Thus the discussion in the sub-groups which I ob- 
served, as 'Aell as in the general sessi ns, was lively and s}:ontaneous, 
with the chairmen having ±o be active in channelling the discussion. 

b. Kost cf the discussions tended to move in the direction of 
persuasion and admonition rather than in the direction of analysis and 
diagnosis of issues. Participants seemed to be confident of the accura- 
cy of what they were saying and their comments were more toward convinc- 
ing others si their viewpoints (especially persons in other role groups) 
than in thinking through behaviors which were effective. 

c« At times, the discussion appeared to be influenced as much by 
the inter-group dynamics of the role groups (teachers, disciplines pro- 
fessors, methods professors, administrators, etc.) as it was by the tasks 
assigned to the particular groups or persons. This was especially no- 
ticeable on Tuesday morning after the teacher-reporters and the chair- 
man of the professors* Monday afternoon meeting presented their reports 
to the total group. The teachers seemed to me to be ”on the at tact” and 
the professors on the defensive, and so communication between these two 
groups became very difficult. I thinK this condition arose partly because 
of the initiail enthusiam of the teachers (they knew they had been selec- 
ted by their supervisors and tneir union as being outstanding teachers 
of the disadvantaged and thus they v/ere "riding high" throughout the 
Conference) and partly because the teachers had had time on the first af- 
ternoon of the Conference to become partially developed as a group. On 
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the other haa&y the professors were iseetlcg each other for the first time « 
they ©nsisted of tiro sub— groups ("methods" and disciplines") and they 
Joined the teacner suh— groups at a time when the teachers appeared t) be 
"primed" oy their earlier aiscussions to tell professors of their short- 
comings# At amy rate, the comments on the last day of the Conference cen- 
tered noticeably on "who was o blame" for the lack ~f ^^^fectiveness of 
teacher preparation. 

2. Selected Kodif i cations . I have not listened to the tapes of the 
meetings nor have I seen the transcription of the proceedings at this 
time, and I have not studied the post-conference evaluation by the consul- 
tants. Thus, I am not in a very good to evaluate the extent to 

which the Conierence attained the objectives set for it. But I am of the 
opinion, from what I observed, that the Conference dealt with a very im- 
portant <iuestion, that it rather sharply illustrated the need for and 

the potential usefulness of improved interaction and cooperation among 
all of the role groups present, and that it created a great deal of involve- 
ment. It would appear to be wofrthwhile to "follow up” in a few months to 

find out whether any of the participants acted on any of the suggestions 
formulated at this Conference. I think that there is a rather high like- 
lihood that a number of them will have. Also, I think that the greatest 
benefit from conferences of this sort comes from participation rather 
than from the written Proceedings !; motivation and ability to cooperate 
are major requisites and these probably result more from the involvement 
of participation than from reading. 
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In the belief that .aoditional conferences of this kind ^siii be held, 
I make the followinj suggestions 

a. That the role group representatives of this Conference be re- 
peated* I cannot think of any group which was present which wjs irrele- 
vant to the purposes of the Conference , and I know of none which was 
needed but was not present* 

b* That the same sponsorsnip be rcpcat^*^- .111 of the role groups 
represented by the active participants vvere also involved in sponsoring 
the Conference. This illustrated cooperation among the groups, and it 
meant that those who would necessarily be involved in any e ffective fol- 
low-up action regarding teacher-training and research were already ac- 
tively participating* 

That the purpose oi the Conference be shifted from what was 
essentially an exchange of information among role groups to more clear- 
cut problem-solving and that the design be changed accordingly* Vihile the 
stated objectives of the Conference called for problem-solving, several 
aspects of the design moved it tov/ard communicatio# only* Problem- 
solving would be enchanced , I believe , if 1 ) teachers and professors 
both attended the Conference from the beginning, 2) if their time to- 
gether in sub-groups were greatly increased, and 3) if the assignments 
given the sub-groups followed sequentially the steps in the problem- 
solving process* (During their first meeting, the task would be to iden- 
tify teaching tasks which were of particualr iL’.portance in working with 
the disadvantaged* After doing this and reporting out to the total group. 
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the sub-groups of teachers and professors would meet to diagnose the teach- 
er behaviors nrhich facilitated and those which impeded effective learning j 
etc*) Only toward the end of the Conference would participants be given 
the task of formulating action steps or guidelines for teacher prepara- 
tion or for research.) 

I think that these changes would help to avoid the generation of 
f^ter— group competitijn Ce condition which X think seriously reduced the 
effectiveness of this Conference.) They would also increase the oppor- 
tunity for the groupo tc fcr”>»3;3te clearly and systematically their ideas 
regarding effective practices, the relevance of research findings, and 
ways of improving the effectiveness of teacher-preparation programs. It 
is difficult for people to identify elements in their own performsuice 
which account for their effectiveness. Thus to acpect teachers to Zo so, 
while preparing to tell professors about their findings, is a big order. 

But if daring the first of their sub-group meetings the professors were 
given the assignment of helping the teachers think through their experi- 
ence , of helping them to conceptualize which of their behaviors were 
effective and which ineffective, aind if thw rf^s were then reversed— 
with the teachers asking (questions to help the professors think through 

research finoings which might account for the teachers* conclusions 

then the analyses and finaings would most likely be deepened, and there 
would be likelihood of the tv/o role groups exchanging cliches and ac- 

cusations. Such a design might also provide a structure for making com- 
munication easier between the disciplines and the methods professors— 
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a problem reported by tee chairman ol the professors* meetlDi, on re- 
search implications* 

d* That toward the end of the Conference, each of the three role 
groups (teachers, methods professors, disci^-ljne professors) meet sep- 
arately to consider what they as a role grour. should -o In order to ap- 
ply the findings of the Conference* They v/ould then report their conclu- 
sions ifi a general session, and the other role groups would b_- given the 
resronsibility of feeding back to the presentin- group whether or not 
ILey thought the conclusions -were realistic and of offering any addit- 
ional suggestions. 

e. That the "others" of this Conference the graduate students, 
(31i*0ctors cf teacher- education programs, and administrators — attend 
only the final half day of theConference. This would enable them to 
hear the sub-groups re^.ort out their final findings, ana they could then 
work in appropriate groups to consider the . implications of these conclu- 
sions for their own activities* In the Conference which was held, the 
role of these "others" in the Conference process was never made very clear, 
and they had no active responsibility* The change suggested here is an 
attempt to overcome this while still involving them in the Conference* 
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CONFERENCE INTERACTION 
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APPENDIX B 



COKSIJLTAKTS 



ClassrocEi Teachers 



Araaoff, Kose - P.S. 11 H 
Bassett) Itildred « P.S. I3B B 
Cchen, Sarah - P.S. 80 B 
FcodiB) Leah » P.S. ?fl B 
Harris, Helen - P.S. 100 M 
Haw, Shirley — P.S. 37 Q 
Jordan, Florence - P.S, 83 H 
Kendsh, Julia - P.S. 120 H 
Lease, Gerald - P.S. 263 B 
LcTenkron, Steven - P.S. 65 M 



Ostrov, Hhoda - P.S. I68 H 
Ravsen, Joseph - P.S. 3I S.I. 
Rubinson, Pearl - P.S. I63 B 
Sacber, Herbert - P.S. 17 M 
Sambol, Harriet - P.S. IO6 Bx 
Shapiro, Hyman - P.S. I85 Q 
Solomon, Katherine - P.S. 263 B 
Taylor, Harvey -• P.S. 99 K 
Taynor, Lilian - P.S. ^ Q 
Wright, Hary Ann P.S. 13 ^ M 



Crapo, Eugene 

Evander Childs H.S., Bx 

Engelmeyer, Myma 

Benjanrin Franklin H.S., M 

Morris, Martin 

Evander Childs H.S., Bx 

Pollack, Max 

Seward Park E.S., M 

Reilly, Patricia 

Washington Irving H.S., M 

Scheckner, Charles 

Benjamin Franklin R.S., M 

Schindel, Jay 

Morris Hi^ School, Bx 



Silverstein, Harold 

George Wingate H.S., B 
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University Professors 



Lillian Ashe 

City College, C.U.IJ.Y. 



Joseph Bensman 

City College, C.U.N.Y. 

John Ceraso 

Ferkauf Graduate School, Y.U. 
Morris Eagle 

Ferkauf Graduate School, Y.U, 
Nathan Gould 

Butgers, The State University 
Lawrence Hopp 

Butgers, The State University 



Vera John 

Ferkauf Graduate School, Y.U. 

Frances Minor 
Hew York University 

Julian Boberts 

Ferkauf Graduate School, Y.U. 
Lory Titeliran 

Bank Street College of Education 

Bach el Weddington 
Queens College, C.U.H.Y. 

Barry B. Zaraoff 
Queens College, C.U.H.Y. 



Particiirant-Ohservers 



Prof* Paul Buchanan 

Ferkauf Graduate School, Y#U. 
(fecus of observation: personal 
and groi: 5 > interaction) 



Prof. Harry Gottesfeld 
Wurzweiler School of Social Work, Y.U. 
(focus of observation: research 
implications) 



Dr. Toby Knrzband 
Hew York City School System and 
Center for Urban Education 
(focus of observation: how the 
Board of Education of the Cil^ 
of New York may best draw upon this 
conference) 



Moderators For The Conference 

Prof. Alvin Atkins Prof. Paul Graubard 

Prof. Eaymond Cottrell Dean Adelaide Jablonslqr 

Ferkauf Graduate Schoo3., Yeshiva University 
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kypmiulx c 



?AE*riCI?MJTS^ 



Beryl Bailey 

Teshiva University F.G.S.ij. 

Allison Bennett 
Center for Urban Education 

Barbara Berger 
Yeshiva University F.G*S.E« 
Center for Urban Education 

Diane Bertine 
Syracuse University 

Helen Brell 

Brooklyn College, C.U.H.Y. 

Elizabeth Cagan 
Board of Education of the 
City of New York 

Koger Cartwright 
Bank St. College of Education 

Catherine Deain 
Mobilization for Youth 

Morsley G. Giddings 
Center for Urban Education 

Bernard Flicker 
Hunter College, C.U.N.Y. 



Vincent C. Gazzetta 

New York State Education Department 

Sheila Gordon 

United Federation of Teachers 
John Granito 

New York State Education Department 

Mary Frances Green 

New York City Public Schools 

Fred Hi el 

Yeshiva University F.G.S.E. (student) 
Earl Hinton 

Glassboro State College 

Hortense P. Jones 
Board of Education of the 
City of New York 

Perry M. Kalick 
Hunter College, C.U.I-i.Y. 

Carole Kennon 

Yeshiva University F.G.S.E. (student) 
John Kitemi 

Yeshiva University F.G.S.E. (student) 



* Invitations to the Conference were sent to directors of education 
and of graduate education progrsuns in colleges aind universities of 
New York City, New York State and New Jersey; to superintendents for 
instruction in school systems of surburban New York City; to ranking 
and interested officials of the Hew York State Education Department, 
United States Office of Education, Office of Economic Opportiinity, 

Board of Education of the City of New York, United Federation of 
Teachers and Center for Urban Education; to representatives of community 
action programs and organizations concerned with public education, as 
well as to individuals known to be interested in education for disad- 
vantaged youth and the faculty Eind students of Ferkauf Graduate School 
of Education of Yeshiva University. Although others indicated their 
intention to attend, those individuals - and the institutions and 
organizations they represented - who were pr&sent are here listed. 
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Jules Kolodny 

ITnited Federation of Teachers 
Allan A* Kuusisto 

Hew York State Education Department 

Mother Elizabeth McCormack 
Haahattanville College) H.¥« 

Mother Ruth Dowd 
Manhattan ville College, IJ-Y- 

Kenneth Murphy 

Jersey City State College 

Frances 3. Hardino 
Rockville Centre , N - x . , 

Public Schools 

Vincent J. Hat ale 

New York State University College 

Brockport 

T, Parsons 

Hew York City Public Schools 

John M. Rainey 
Glassboro State College 

Albert W. Reiners 

Seton Hall University, N.J* 

Irene Rosenfeld 

Yeshiva University, F*G,S.S. 

Gladys Roth 

United Federation of Teachers 



Orletta Rzon 

New York City Public Schools 
Rae Schroeder 

Hew York State Education Department 

Sister Grace Anne 
Hew York City 

Lorraine Smithburg 

Bank St« College of Education 

Charles E* Songster 
Cheyney State College, Pa* 

Rita L. Stafford 
Hunter College, C.U.H.Y. 

Martha Stodt 

Bank St* College of Education 
Charles Sutton 

Hew York City Public Schools 
Lili Sweat 

Yeshiva University, F*G*S.E. 

Suzanne Thacher 

Elementary School Teaching Project 
Hew York City 

Mike Van Ryn 

Yeshiva University, F*G.S.S, 

Adella Cs Youtz 
Newark State College 
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A:-PZf!:;iA D 



*UIDSLir. J FOR iMPROVIlJG TL* EDUCATIO^i FOR DI3APV. JED YOUTH* 



!• Teachers oust come to their work as mature people who can accept 
disadvantaged pupils and believe that they c^ learn. A positive 
artitude toward their pupils and toward their teaching of them is 
essential. (Some methods must be developed for screening out 

teachers who a^'e psychologically unprepared to work with minority 
group children.) 

2o Teachers need experience with disadvantaged pupils - both in and 
out 02 the classroom - and with their communities as an integral 
part of their pre-service program so that the- "reality shock" 
usually felt during the first year of teaching is minimized. 

3« teachers must become aware of the strengths of disadvantaged 

leam how to draw on these in classroom instruction. 
ho Teacners require a -»ore careiul definition of the term "disadvan- 
taged" to guide them in selecting learning activities appropriate 
for the different types of "disadvantage" in their pupils. 

5o Teachers of all grade levels must know how to teach reading 

— ding reading in the content areas) ^ how to organize the 
individual auu simultaneous small— group instruction ^ 
and how to provide for individual differences. 

^ The points listed here are tl'ose identified by the teachers of 
an grade levels and emphasized by them during the Conference discussion. 

hey do not preclude other and more specific reccnimendations made in 
the group reports included in Chapters II and III. 
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6* Teachers need help in understanding their ovm feelings and 
attitudes towards disadirantaged pupils and the feelings and 
attitudes these pupils activate in their teachers* 

7* Teachers should becose aware of the relations of the problea of 
disadvantaged youth to the larger societal problem and of the 
nature of the revolutionary era in which we are living* 

8* Teachers need instructional supervision and emotional support 
during their first year(s) of teaching disadvantaged pupils to 
maintain their positive attitudes toward the pupils and their 
teaching as they assume full responsibility for the children's 
instruction* (During the early months of teaching, they may 
well be relieved of many non-teaching duties and assignments.) 
9* University professors need to become more involved in the public 
schools so that they will become better informed about the learn- 
ing problems of disadvantaged pupils, lend moral support to 
classroom teachers, and become aware of the problems for research 
and further study required by the classroom situation* 
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APPSrJDIX E 



Needed Research* 

Here are some areas ±n which the schools require a body of knowledge 
in order to plan properly their organization, their methods of instruction, 
school curriculum, and, by implication, teacher educationo Although there 
are articles available — some research and some theory — on many of these 
topics, there is as yet no substcuitial core of reseeirch in these fields, 
with the possible exception of the area that deals with the deficits in thw 
disadvantaged child in the school-learning situation* 



lo 



v;nat is the wcd.d of 



the disadvantaged child in the school 



classroom? 

a. activities, perceptions, problems, and values in the 
classroom? 

2* V^hat is the world of the teacher of the disadvantaged child? 

a. activities, perceptions, problems, values in the classroom? 

3* How congruent are the worlds of the teacher and the disadvantaged 
child and what are the implications for learning? 

4* Vihat is the relevance or irrelevance of teacher education pro- 
grams for preparing teachers of disadvantaged youth? 

3* VVhat qualities of the teacher are relevant to teaching of dis- 
advantaged pupils? 
a* teachers who remain? 
bo teachers who transfer? 

* The work of Hr. Harry Gottesfeld, Associate Professor of Education and 
Psychology and Hirector of Research for Project Beacon, in preparing this 
appendix is acknowledged with appreciation. 
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c* teachers who drop cut? 

How can teacher qualities relevant to effective teaching be 
fostered and enhanced? 

6. What is the role and effectiveness of administration in education 
of disadvantaged children? 

7o What are the specific effects of poverty and/or segregation 
upon the education of the child? 

8* What learning expectations do teachers and administrators of 

disadvantaged pupils hold for these children? What effect does 
this have on their activities as teachers amd administrators? 

9, What are the attitudes and behavior of parents of disadvantaged 
pupils in relation to learning and school activities? 

10, Y/hat is the frequency and meaning of school visits by parents 
of disadvantaged pupils? Does this differ at different grade 
levels? 

11 • y/hat assets for learning do disadvantaged children have and how 
can these assets be recognized and developed? 

12. What are the implications of retarded academic standings for 
personality and social development? 

There is available a good body of literature on several topics of con- 
cern to classroom teachers of disadvantaged pupils. Bibliographies of ar- 
ticles related to these topics are available from the Information Retrieval 
Center on the Disadvantaged. 
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